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We may live on the other side of the world from 
one another, speak a different language, eat dif- 
ferent food; we may wear woolens while they 
wear little, if anything; but Methodists across 
the world are linked together by bridges of com- 
mon need. Because we do not know of these 
bridges, each group of us may feel we are fighting 
our battles alone. Let me tell you what I mean. 


In Srpu, SARAWAK 


Eighty-four Methodists were gathered in the 
Gerald Summers Memorial Methodist School the 
week after Easter in Sibu in faraway Sarawak. 
(Sarawak is that strip of land along the north 
shore of the island of Borneo.) These were 
Chinese Methodists, many of them laymen, with 
half a dozen missionaries attending. The chair- 
man, C. P. Chew, is a one-time Y.M.C.A. secre- 
tary, now a public accountant. 

This group represented the old, established 
Methodist work in Sarawak. Sixty-eight. years 
ago their forefathers, many of them Methodist, 
migrated from Fukien Province of China. They 
established a new colony in this land of oppor- 
tunity. They started pepper plantations and 
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planted rubber trees, but they also planted the 
seeds of their church. Through the years, they 
have developed a rather strong church with 
Christian schools, ministerial leadership, and re- 
sponsible laymen. 

Attending the meeting were the district super- 
intendents, the pastors, the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service conference leaders, the Method- 
ist Youth Fellowship leaders, Sunday-school 
teachers, and lay leaders. Dr. Ivy Chow led the 
meeting and interpreted for their American guest. 
Dr. Chow has a Ph.D. from Union Theological 
Seminary and is president of our Methodist semi- 
nary in Sibu. 

Many of these people came by longboat from 
along the Rejang River. One district superintend- 
ent made the ninety-mile down-river trip by 
longboat. Another district superintendent and his 
helpers came from Sariki, the pepper capital of 
the world. Others came from Bukit Lan and rep- 
resented the twelve or more Methodist churches 
that reach out a radius of twelve or fifteen miles 
from this river port. 

These people spent four.days thinking through 
the basic needs of their church in the light of 
the rapid social, political, and economic changes 
that are sweeping across Southeast Asia. 

They reported the conditions of their several 
churches. They spoke of signs of progress and 
signs of hope. Many confessed their despair at 
having done so little in this or that segment of 
their work. They all spoke of the desperate need 





for trained leadership among their own people. 

One preacher was concerned about the neigh- 
borhood children who gathered in the churchyard 
on Sunday morning to play and who in their 
play disturbed the Christian elders at their wor- 
ship. “Should one fence off the church yard, the 
only open place in town where the kids can 
play?” The response was: This isn’t a problem. 
It’s a readymade opportunity dropped right into 
our lap—if only we can find the leaders who can 
teach these children, guide their play, and channel 
their surplus energies in creative avenues for 
Christian growth. 

An older man spoke in worried tones about 
youth—their temptations toward Western ways, 
their disrespect for such old family practices as 
those regarding marriage arrangements. 

The conference president of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service expressed deep concern 
over the young families in and out of the church, 
how little they know or seem to care about making 
their homes Christian, even at the point of proper 
hygiene and child care. 

Two district superintendents indicated that 
their Chinese congregations were made up largely 
of men with small businesses and rubber and 
pepper growers, all of whom are more or less 
prosperous. Yet they failed to pay their preachers 
adequately and seemed unable to meet the modest 
financial needs of the church. 

Dr. Chow told of deputation trips she and her 
seminary students had made to the outpost 
churches down river. How responsive the people 
were to their special meetings, to the discussions 
with Sunday-school teachers! How anxious they 
were to become evangelists in their own villages, 
if they only knew how! That seemed to be the 
heart of most of the problems. If they only knew 
how. If they only knew what. 

For three days the group worked on the central 
problem: What should a Methodist know to be a 
proper Christian these days? What should we 
teach our new converts? How can our people 
grow if they don’t know? Their fathers and 
grandparents, as first-generation Christians, knew 
the answers. They had spirit. They had dedica- 
tion. They had power. How can we bring these 
second- and third-generation Christians alive to 
their opportunities and to the resources that are 
available for them? 

A formidable list of needs was soon compiled: 
The meaning of the Bible for our time. How can 
we pray and find God? What is the meaning of 
Christian stewardship? How about keeping the 
Lord’s Day? How can we be sure that we have 
anything to witness about? What is the meaning 
of real Christian service for our communities? 
What is the difference between Christianity and 
other religions? We need to know more about 
Christ as our Savior. Teach us church history. 

How can we know more of God’s love and the 
forgiving heart? How can we establish better fel- 

















lowship among church members? What are the 
great elements of our faith that we need to be- 
lieve? How can we better show forth the meaning 
of the Christian life through doing godly acts? 
Do church members need to know more about 
repentance and forgiveness? How can we make 
our religious and devotional life a growing thing? 
How can we help develop our Christian families? 
What are the deepest motives for becoming a 
Christian? What are the prices we must pay in 
Christian living? What are our responsibilities, 
and how can we fulfill them? 

A summary of their thinking on these questions 
included these points: 

Being a Christian doesn’t mean to be free from 
temptation, but it gives power over temptations. 
We need to help our people have a personal rela- 
tionship with God, so that they will see that 
Christianity involves living the life of God twenty- 
four hours a day. Our people need to know and 
understand the functions of the pastor as God’s 
servant and their relationship to him in comrade- 
ship in the common task. We need to know the 
meaning of the sacraments in terms of the life 
and background of our own people. And every 
one of us needs to know more and more about 
Jesus’ life and teachings. 

Before the four-day program was up, they 
incorporated these great issues into a two-year 
preaching program and a twelve-unit study pro- 
gram for the Woman’s Society of Christian Serv- 
ice. These needs became the foundation for a 
revised teacher-training curriculum and for the 
extension program of the seminary. A small group 
began exploring ways and means whereby, 
through audio-visual aids, they can bring the 
answers to these great questions to their people. 
MYF officers began thinking in terms of work 
camps and special projects whereby the young 
people, by doing, can learn something of the 
deeper meanings of the Christian faith for this 
changing day. 


In Catirornia, U. S. A. 


Now shift scenes twelve thousand miles to a 
suburban Methodist church in California. The 
“Searchers,” a self-taught young-adult class, faced 
an embarrassing situation. Their Sunday-morning 
sessions had included some good arguments—if 
not discussions—about the lessons. But some 
members had begun to suspect that most of them 
had been “talking off the top of their heads” 
and that consequently their discussions had 
been pretty superficial. 

Then one member was put on the spot. He had 
met a young Hindu student from the state uni- 
versity. In this first contact with a Christian land 
the Hindu had noticed the many churches in the 
city, the families attending them, the congrega- 
tions worshiping together. This was very different 
from Hinduism, and he asked the inevitable ques- 
tions, Why do you have churches? What are 


they for? What is their function? What do their 
people believe? 

This class member had gone to church all his 
life. He was a product of the Sunday school and 
the Epworth League. But when it came to giving 
a clear-cut statement of the reasons for his church 
and what it really meant in the deeper sense, he 
could not do it. Prayer? Sure, he prayed—at least 
he said the blessing three times a day. But for 
the deeper meanings of prayer and belief, for a 
clear-cut understanding of Jesus’ purpose and 
life, there he was lost. 

He had brought his problem to the class. For 
two Sundays they had tried to formulate a 
simple answer to the Hindu’s questions. 

Here are their answers: worship, Christian fel- 
lowship, religious education, headquarters for 
service to God, community service, religious cere- 
monies, understanding of others, spiritual uplift, 
salvation, security, togetherness, guidance, up- 
holding moral standards, learning more about 
God, strengthening the social conscience, and 
building defenses against evil. 

They were good answers, but how trite they 
seemed, and how utterly out of the language that 
might be understood by a person without Chris- 
tian background! They realized their answers 
were too general, that they didn’t go deep enough. 
What did these words mean to a non-Christian? 
What did they themselves mean by these words? 
How did one find out the meanings back of these 
familiar phrases? 

Someone reminded them that Gandhi as a 
young law student had frequently gone to church 
in London, but had never become a Christian. 
Why hadn’t he? Could it be that he had asked 
the same questions as the Hindu student and the 
answers had never meant very much or had been 
unclear to him? What if this were another 
Gandhi? This student might some day hold the 
destiny of India in his hand, and what he did with 
it might depend on the answer of an adult class 
in a Methodist church in California. 


A Common NEED 


Sibu and California and a faith that one time 
changed the course of the Roman Empire that 
had tried to exterminate it—a faith that we think 
has the answer for today’s problems. How can 
we study it? How can we channel it? How can we 
live it? 

The questions are the same. What should young 
Christians know? What should we teach new 
converts? Why do we have a church? These 
questions represent “bridges of common need” 
that tie us in the United States to the people in 
Sibu and Valparaiso and Bombay. 

The answers to these questions will not be 
found in any program of emphasis or in any cur- 
riculum unless we care enough to find the answers 
for ourselves, to think through to the deeper 
meanings of the faith. 






























































































Christian Edueation 









of Adults in England 


By WILLIAM J. SMART 





BririsH METHODISM has recently published 
two books for laymen. These books give answers 
in nontechnical language to questions people are 
asking about the Christian faith and its relevance 
to modern life. 

In announcing these books at the annual con- 
ference of British Methodism W. E. Sangster told 
how the Home Mission Department had called 
together a group of younger scholars in the fields 
of philosophy and theology. They were asked to 
examine the intellectual problems confronting 
adults in the churches and then to publish their 
answers in a couple of books that would inform, 
inspire, and equip people to discuss their religion 
in friendly evangelism. 

In one way and another this kind of Christian 
education of adults has been going on in England 
for fifty years. In its origin, it owes much to the 
impact of the Welsh Revival that swept thousands 
of men into the church in the first decade of the 
present century. As a result, the minds of these 
men were quickened, and they began asking 
questions. Men who before the revival had not 
bothered much about anything except their daily 
work and their garden, or maybe the local tavern, 
became interested in books. They asked questions 
about science and religion, the prophets and the 
trade unions, Christian brotherhood and inter- 
national relationships. 

I have no doubt that the Welsh Revival was not 
only a religious awakening but that it marked an 
intellectual awakening for thousands of working 
men. 

In England today local Methodist churches are 
attempting to follow through on this intellectual 
awakening. They are providing varying programs 
of Christian education for adults such as the ones 
I shall describe. 

The normal weekly program of a flourishing 
English Methodist Church is a six- or seven-day- 
a-week program. The normal Sunday schedule 
is morning worship at 11 a.m., Sunday school at 
3 P.M., evening worship at 6:30 p.m. In addition, 
many churches have morning Sunday school at 
10 a.m. and social hour at 8 p.m. Sunday-school 
teachers are obligated to meet during the week 
in the teachers’ training class. There they re- 
ceive instruction on both the content and the best 
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method of presentation of next Sunday’s lessons. 

Ministers lay great stress upon the teaching 
ministry, that is, preaching based upon sound 
biblical scholarship and a wide vision of human 
life in all its need and relationships in the modern 
world. This does not mean that British Methodist 
preaching is arid intellectualism; very far from 
it. It is Christo-centric and warmly evangelistic. 
The fact is that preaching and teaching go hand 
in hand in Methodist preaching. A few years ago 
it was called “enlightened evangelism.” It really 
means that all the best of modern culture and 
learning could be laid at the feet of Christ and 
used by him in the preaching of the gospel to 
modern men with modern needs. 

The weekday schedules of meetings vary great- 
ly. Almost every church has its men’s and wom- 
en’s meetings. Sometime, indeed often, the men’s 
meeting or women’s meeting have offshoots— 
smaller meetings for group study and composed 
of people with common interests. 

The Laymen’s Missionary League fosters the 
study of overseas missions from the angle of top- 
level lay administrators, civil servants, and com- 
munity leaders. It aims to inspire insights and 
ideals in not only its stay-at-home members but 
those who actually go out into other countries in 
their lay careers. 

An offshoot of the women’s meetings is the 
Women’s Fellowship where women learn the 
meaning of the Christian faith, church member- 
ship, the Christian home, and community service. 
The women’s missionary section is called Wom- 
en’s Work. It spreads information about missions 
and raises money for missionary purposes. 

Local initiative and the availability of teachers 
play a big part in the local-church education pro- 
gram. At one time in my London church we 
had three hundred people meeting in different 
classes every night in the week with forty more 
waiting to be accepted as soon as there were 
vacancies for them. The classes included Bible 
study, English literature, foreign languages, art, 
music, handicrafts, and physical culture. All this 
was done in the evenings in an atmosphere that 
promoted character building. 

Other churches have similar programs. Some 
have dealt with theology, church history, the 
social work of the church, the Reformation. 

















Youth Centres have been very strong in British 
Methodism since 1940 when the Government 
Ministry of Education appealed to all the churches 
to make special efforts along those lines. Today 
thousands of adolescents attend these Youth 
Centres on church premises where they may take 
classes of some kind or engage in recreational 
activities. Many young people, including some 
former hoodlums, have been brought to Christ 
through these agencies. 

Padre’s Hours offer the local church a tre- 
mendous teaching opportunity. Wherever there 
are men doing national service—Army, Navy or 
Air Force—the chaplains’ department appoints 
a local minister to act as officiating chaplain to 
those belonging to his denomination. 

These officiating chaplains are required to meet 
the men of their denomination and give them one 
hour’s religious instruction a week. This religious 
instruction includes the exposition of Christian 
doctrine and is a part of the soldier’s, sailor’s or 
airman’s regular training. While the local padre 
is given a good deal of latitude in his methods and 
choice of subjects, he is required to impart clear, 
doctrinal teaching. National servicemen are obli- 
gated to attend Padre’s Hours. 

One of the abiding fruits of the great evange- 
listic campaigns led by Methodism during World 
War II, called Christian Commando Campaigns, 
is the recognition of factory padres. These are 


unpaid appointments in which a local minister | 


makes contact with the management and men of 
a local factory and offers to serve them in any 
way possible in line with his calling. 

When he has been accepted, he has become 
the friend of all. The door has been open for him 
to come into the factory and, at times suitable 
to all concerned, conduct a service or a study 
group. Many men have come to know him first 
“as the guy who visits our factory” but later they 
have found their way into his study circle and 
into his church. He becomes their instructor in 
Christian truth and their counselor in times of 
spiritual crises or difficult human relationships. 

From the standpoint of the local church, one 
of the best forms of Christian education for adults 
is called “Extramural Lectures.” These are given 
by lecturers sent from the nearest university. 
A group of fifteen or more persons in any local 
church may obtain the services of a university 
extramural lecturer who will give a course of 
lectures in their church which may run one 
night a week for thirty weeks. In some places 
these extramural groups have pursued studies 
for several years, taking a different subject each 
winter. This system, sponsored by the universi- 
ties, brings the very last word in scholarship right 
down to a classroom in the local church. The 
whole course is open to anyone who may be 
interested, at a nominal enrollment fee of about 
one dollar. The class chooses its own subject; the 
lecturers are paid by the university. 





In addition to the educational work done in 
the local church, there are many week-end con- 
ferences and summer schools arranged at district 
level and by groups of churches working together 
in a circuit or town. One new feature since 1945 
has been these week-end conferences for young 
people and young adults. Whereas before, many 
large central halls in the cities were taken for 
Saturday night celebrity concerts, now they are 
taken for youth conferences on such subjects as 
“Christianity and World Peace,” “Methodism’s 
Tomorrow,” “What Christ Means to Me.” 

Several correspondence courses for local 
leaders are conducted by Methodist headquarters. 

In presenting the report mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article, Dr. Sangster said that he 
knew the world would not be saved by apolo- 
getics. It was not Joseph Butler who started the 
evangelical revival in the eighteenth century, but 
the Wesley brothers and George Whitefield. But 
he believed that apologetics of the kind envisaged 
were needed to clear away some impediments to 
belief and to enable would-be personal evangelists 
to answer the questions regarding their faith. 

Dr. Sangster expressed his conviction that 
much greater emphasis should be placed on the 
need for work in pre-evangelism, explaining to 
people what Christianity is all about, before ask- 
ing people to commit their lives to it. Methodism 
in England is trying to do this in its Christian 
education of adults. 
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Pathway to God 


By JAMES W. CARTY, JR. 


AT, a brown-haired college senior, browsed 
through a textbook. She was reviewing an assign- 
ment as she sat in the living room of her home 
one Monday night. But her thoughts were on her 
boy friend, due to arrive any moment for a date. 
These two, who had been going together for a 
year, planned to see a play on campus. 

Pat’s father, Fred, a jovial jeweler and fine 
tenor soloist, entered the room. Often he was 
away from home, singing at some public gather- 
ing—a funeral, a wedding, or one of many church 
meetings. But tonight he was free to relax at 
home. He walked over to the piano and asked, 
“Disturb you if I sing?” 

Pat loved to hear her dad sing and smiled her 
reply. 

Fred began practicing a special number he 
was to do at his church the following Sunday. 
Occasionally, he noted Pat glancing at her watch. 
Her boy friend was late... ten minutes... twenty 
minutes . . . a half hour. She appeared a little 
anxious, then worried. 

“Think something has happened?” Fred asked. 
He was easygoing and good-natured, but now 
he was growing concerned. 


“No, he’s just detained . . . unavoidably, I’m 
sure,” Pat said reassuringly. “He would call if 
anything happened.” 


An hour elapsed. “I can’t understand it,” Pat 
complained. “First time he’s been this late.” 

Fred tried to comfort her. “Looks like he would 
phone and explain why he is late.” He resumed 
singing, but his voice did not sound quite as 
cheerful. 

Another hour passed. By now, Pat’s look of 
displeasure had given way to a hurt expression. 
Fred, proud of Pat’s attractiveness and achieve- 
ments, was upset that someone had let her down. 

When another hour had elapsed, it was obvious 
that Pat’s boy friend was not going to appear. 
Either he had stood her up, or there had been a 
misunderstanding. Fred suggested that Pat not 
see her boy friend again, not even listen to any 
attempted flimsy excuses. 

“Now, Father,” she protested “there may be 
some good explanation.” 





Mr. Carty is religious news editor, The Nashville Tennes- 
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But Fred was angry. Feeling that he was pro- 
tecting her best interests, he wanted to forbid 
his daughter to see the boy friend. Fred thought 
she faced a crisis in maintaining her integrity 
of not being “walked over” by someone else. 

But the crisis really was facing Fred. It was 
twofold: Should he allow Pat the independence 
to make her own decisions and abide by the 
consequences, or should he usurp the right to 
influence her opinions? Should he sit in judgment 
on another individual? 

Fred, who daily read his Bible for inspiration, 
strength and guidance, turned to one of his favor- 
ite verses: Jesus’ admonition as recorded in 
John 8:7: “Let him who is without sin among 
you be the first to throw a stone at her.” 

This scriptural passage helped remind Fred 
that at times he himself may have inconvenienced 
other people by keeping them waiting on business 
and other appointments. He realized again it 
would be wrong to criticize the young man. 

Fred knew also that he should not try to control 
his daugher’s actions. She had the right to form 
her decisions. Fred resolved not to forbid her to 
see the boy friend. This proved to be a wise 
determination. It turned out that Pat and the 
young man had misunderstood each other as to 
the night of the date. 

Not always, Fred admits, has he recalled scrip- 
tural teachings in times to receive the help that 
would save him from bad mistakes. 

Once a prospective customer wanted to pur- 
chase a set of a new line of silver that Fred and 
his partner were introducing in their store. The 
stock had not yet arrived, but the buyer wanted 
it immediately. Fred promised to try and to 
secure it within an hour. 

He visited a competitor who had the same line. 
Fred asked if he could obtain a set, explaining 
that he had a prospective customer. To his sur- 
prise, the other storekeeper refused. Fred made 
some unkind remarks and left. 

Fred remembers that the loss of the sale did 
not bother him, but his conscience did. It was 
then that he turned again to this scriptural in- 
junction: “Let him who is without sin be the 
first to throw a stone...” 

Furthermore, Fred realized that the competitor 
may have refused the request for many reasons. 





















At any rate, he—Fred—had no right to sit in 
judgment upon a man he barely knew. Fred 
phoned to apologize. 

Fred feels that “we all face daily temptation 
to criticize, to gossip, to slander. This verse of 
John 8:7 has helped me rise above these petty 
whims of mine, these urges to rise in stature by 
belittling others.” 

Fred is an outstanding Christian who has 
thrilled thousands. His voice has inspired many 
to strive for a closer walk with God. For Fred 
accepts as his own philosophy the command of the 
first verse of Psalms 100: “Make a joyful noise 
to the Lorp.. .” 

Said Fred in an interview: “God has given 
me my talent. I like to sing to his glory. 

“Many theological ideas are expressed in hymns 
and other music. 

“If I can get my listeners to think about re- 
ligious ideas in song, perhaps they will incorpo- 
rate them in their lives. When people are chal- 
lenged, it’s not my singing, but the words of the 
songs that inspire them.” 

Fred himself explains he has learned a great 
deal about the Bible from songs. 

A cardinal principle of his faith is brought 
out in one of the anthems he loves to sing: “The 
King of Love My Shepherd Is.” 

Fred said he likes “to sing songs that stress 
how people can share in God’s love. The Bible 
points out how love can heal discord and make 
for harmony. The love of God can solidify 
marriages and heal hurt and discouragement dur- 
ing bereavement.” 

On one occasion, he recalls a young bride 
phoned him to explain that she and her husband 
had been going through some rough times but 
were back on the road to happiness. 

“She and her husband had bickered about 
burned bacon and other similarly minor matters. 
The glow of the honeymoon had been dimmed. 
Then they had played a recording of the song I 
sang at their marriage ceremony. They said it 
helped them recapture some of the atmosphere 
and awe of their wedding. They remembered 
their vows of eternal love and pledged to start 
afresh. Now things were operating more 
smoothly.” 

Before singing at a wedding or funeral, Fred 
offers a prayer. In it, he asks that he may do his 
best “to honor God,” that he may sing some- 
thing “of inspiring value and that the minds and 
hearts of the listeners will be opened to God’s 
message in music.” 

Fred knows that influencing others is.an in- 
tangible thing. He realizes the benefit his songs 
bring to others only when they drop by the store 
for a visit, or phone him, or write him. 

Once he sang for a benefit performance for a 
fifteen-year-old boy who was paralyzed from 
the waist down. The song was “You'll Never 
Walk Alone.” 





Fred recalls, “One of the high-school seniors 
present that night phoned me a year later. He 
was home from college on vacation between 
semesters. 

“The young man told me how confused and 
discouraged, how lonely and bewildered he had 
been at first at the strange new college com- 
munity. Then he recalled that song and realized 
that he was not walking alone, but that God 
walked with him. From then on, the student told 
me, he felt more at home and was happier.” 

Fred remembers that another of his crises oc- 
curred when he was to sing at the funeral of a 
sixteen-year-old neighbor. 

“For eight years I had seen the boy romp and 
play and grow up,” Fred recalls. “I was hit hard, 
awfully hard, by his death. I was asked to sing 
at the funeral. I felt all torn up inside. But I 
read my Bible. A phrase from Ephesians 5:19: 









































‘singing and making melody to the Lord with all 
your heart’ gave me the courage to go to the 
funeral. 

“The boy had told his father that if his dying 
could mean anything, perhaps the saving of some- 
one else, he felt it was worth while. 

“T remembered singing, ‘My God and I.’ Three 
of the dead boy’s classmates joined the church the 
following Sunday. They sought that closer friend- 
ship with God.” 

Fred believes that the best way he can remain 
close to God is to be humble. As a result of 
providing music for thousands, Fred is often in 
the limelight. People adore and praise him. He 
has had opportunities to develop false pride, to 
get pretensions of grandeur. 

He often reads “What have you that you did 
not receive?” (1 Corinthians 4:7.) 

Said Fred: “This Scripture verse helps me 
to keep humble. I realize that God gave me my 
friends, my wife, and my family—just everything 
in my life that is worth while. In turn I try to 
dedicate myself to serving God.” 
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Suggestions for the Council 








Reorganization of adult council based on elec- 
tions at fourth quarterly conference 

Appointment of new committees for planning 
the year’s work 

Scheduling of planning sessions for the com- 
mittees 

Pianning summer activities—retreats, camp- 
ing experiences, recreational activities 

Discussion of Christian education in the out- 
of-doors 

Interpretation of relation to Methodist colleges, 
student scholarship funds, student loan funds 

Good reading resources for teachers and leaders 
during the summer 

Recruitment of leadership for vacation church 
school; co-operation of parents and adults in this 
project 

Study of leaflets: Mr. President of the Adult 
Class (4212-B), Mr. Teacher of an Adult Group 
(4211-B), Mr. President of the Young Adult 
Group (4112-B), Mr. Superintendent of the Adult 
Division (4012-B) .* 





* Available from your conference executive secretary or the 
Service Department, Board of Education, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff 
of the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, director 

Robert M. Cox 

Doris P. Dennison 

Allen J. Moore 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 














By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


Iv would be good to start this meeting with a 
reading of the twelfth chapter of First Corin- 
thians, beginning with the twelfth verse and con- 
tinuing through the rest of the chapter. This 
might be followed by a brief meditation on the 
nature of the church and our need of working 
together in the Body of Christ. 

As the council is reorganized, with the persons 
elected at the fourth quarterly conference as- 
signed to their new positions, it would be well to 
take time to study the leaflets mentioned in the 
adjoining column. A brief description of each 
job might be summarized. 

Next, the council may move toward planning 
for the summer activities. Discuss some implica- 
tions of Christian education in out-of-door, sum- 
mer activities of adult classes. Plan for recrea- 
tional activities for the whole division, such as 
cook-outs, camping experiences, family camping, if 
persons in the church care to do so. Religious 
emphases may be made through these experiences. 

Ask your minister or director of Christian 
education to report on summer training oppor- 
tunities in conference or regional experiences 
where teachers, officers, and leaders may be 
helped in their work. There may also be summer 
conferences for young-adult officers and leaders, 
conferences on churchmanship, and meetings for 
older adults. There are family camps where per- 
sons on the family-life committee may receive 
training. 

Distribute specific lists of these activities. Set 
up a committee to urge classes to send repre- 
sentatives to these meetings so that they may have 
new sources of inspiration, new ideas, and new 
program suggestions. Annual conferences provide 
summer activities to help adult classes; plan to 
co-operate with them. 

Three good books for leaders of adult classes 
and groups to read this summer are: 

Spiritual Renewal Through Personal Groups, 
by John Casteel (Association Press) 

The Church Redemptive, by Howard Grimes 
(Abingdon Press) 

The Dynamics of Christian Adult Education, 
by Robert S. Clemmons (Abingdon Press) 

One of these books might be reviewed at each 
of your council meetings. 

Discuss plans for observing World Service Sun- 
day on the fourth Sunday of the month, with 
emphasis on Christian education in schools and 
colleges. 

Plan now to use the summer wisely in the adult 
division. Let the adult council take the lead in 
suggesting new programs for Christian educa- 
tion in the out-of-doors. 
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How Adult Classes Give 








By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


Your adult council has an important role in 
the financial support of your church school. Much 
of the money contributed in the church school 
is provided by members of adult classes. This 
places a great responsibility upon the adult coun- 
cil to develop a working and adequate financial 
policy for the adult division. 

As this financial plan is developed, remember 
that each adult class is a part of the church school 
and that every member of every class is a part of 
the church. 

To keep all lines of communication open and to 
plan for maximum co-operation, any financial 
policy of the adult council or any adult class 
should be in line with the financial policy of the 
commission on education. If the class financial 
plans meet the approval of the adult council, and 
the financial policy of the council is a part of the 
total plan of the commission on education, then 
such plans as are made will meet with the ap- 
proval of the church. This is very important if 
adult classes are to assume their main function 
in the church. 

This system may sound complicated to a casual 
reader. However, simplification of procedure is 
achieved through the membership of the adult- 
division superintendent on both the commission 
on education and the adult council. 

At the next meeting of your council it may be 
important to review the financial plans of the 
classes. You may be surprised at some of the 
class reports. If there is conformity in financial 
plans, and if those plans have been approved by 
the commission on education, you will want to 
rejoice and move on to the next agenda item. 

In many churches, however, there are practical- 
ly as many financial plans as there are adult 
classes. If this is true in your church, then each 
class should plan, in co-operation with the adult 
council, such financial policies and practices for 
itself as meet with the approval of the commission 
on education and the local church. 

In many church schools the adult classes have 
special interests for which they seek finances. 
In some churches where there is a unified budget 
such additional activities and interests are fi- 
nanced by the church treasury. In this case, all 
of the class offering will be given to the church 
treasurer who then assumes responsibility for 
payment of charges for such additional class ac- 
tivities and interests. 

In other churches the offering of the adult 
class is divided in such a way as to care for 
church-school expenses and also the expenses 
of special items sponsored by the class. When this 
is the case, the class should consult with the adult 
pail in determining the procedure to be fol- 
owed, 






One adult class found that five dollars each 
Sunday was needed to support the general ac- 
tivities and program of the church school. The 
officers met and voted that this amount would 
be sent to the church-school treasurer each week 
and any balance would be kept in the class 
treasury. 

Another adult class, working with their council, 
devised a plan on a percentage basis whereby 70 
per cent of the offering was sent to the church- 
school treasurer and 30 per cent was retained in 
the class treasury. 

However, and this is important, whatever the 
plan adopted by your class or council the total 
amount contributed by a class each Sunday 
should be reported to the church-school treasurer 
with a notation of the amount enclosed and the 
amount retained by the class. Whatever plan 
your classes may adopt, it is necessary that the 
church-school treasurer have correct information 
for his reports. 

In your council meeting, in addition to working 
out a financial policy such as the above, you 
will also want to include a discussion of the ob- 
servance of World Service Sunday in the church 
school. This observance has many times been 
tied only to the financial aspect of an offering. 

In some church schools little is done to indi- 
cate the purpose of the World Service offering 
and its significance in the world-wide program 
of The Methodist Church. In many churches the 
fourth Sunday of each month is set aside as World 
Service Sunday. On this Sunday the total offering 
of every class in the church school, whether in 
the children’s, youth, or adult division, should 
be given to the church-school treasurer. He re- 
mits it to the church treasurer who in turn sends 
the offering to the annual-conference treasurer. 
Credit is then given to the church on its World 
Service and annual-conference benevolences ap- 
portionment. 

Perhaps your council may want to take a longer 
look at the World Service emphasis in the adult 
division. If so, it would be well to appoint a com- 
mittee to gather resources relating to the World 
Service agencies of the church. Information about 
these agencies and the work they are doing may 
be obtained by writing to Commission on Pro- 
motion and Cultivation, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. The Church School each month car- 
ries a worship service related to the work of the 
World Service agency being emphasized that 
month. 

World Service is the lifeline of the church, 
and giving to World Service is basic. 

As your adult council considers the total re- 
sponsibility of adults in the church, it will be 
well to point out that each adult is first a mem- 
ber of the church and then a member of an adult 
group in the educational program of the church. 
He makes his financial contribution to the church 
and again through the adult class. 




















































How We Raise Our Church-School 






Budget 


By BEN ALEXANDER 


One evening last fall the commission on educa- 
tion of our church discovered how expensive it 
was to carry on an adequate church-school pro- 
gram. They discovered also that our planning and 
budgeting had not been very efficient. 

We had been operating on the usual Sunday- 
morning offering plus a large subsidy from the 
church budget, since we were building new facili- 
ties and adding new equipment. When each com- 
mittee of the commission on education submitted 
its minimum requirements for an adequate pro- 
gram for the church school, we realized we needed 
$5,900 for the year. This was a realistic budget 
based on realistic needs. Our church-school offer- 
ing for the previous year was $2,600. We could 
count on the church budget for some help, but 
we needed to find other resources within the 
church school. This is a problem we share with 
many church schools. 

Here is how we have started on a road that we 
hope will lead to the solution of our problem. We 
were unwilling to sacrifice our program, yet we 
needed to relieve the church budget of the major 
part of our support. The money had to come from 
church-school classes. 

When we checked our records, we found that 
the children’s classes and the youth classes were 
making what appeared to be very adequate offer- 
ings. The adult division was unintentionally 
dragging its feet. 

Our church was organized nine years ago with 
only one adult class. All the money for the church 
came from the families represented in this class. 
A certain amount was labeled church-school offer- 
ing. During the past five years, five other classes 
have been formed, and they have followed the 
same pattern of giving a designated amount each 
Sunday morning and retaining the rest for their 
own treasury. 

Quite often individual classes had more money 
than the church-school treasury. They utilized this 
extra money for various projects from which the 
church and church school benefited. The original 
class sponsored the purchase of an organ and one 
air-conditioning unit. Another class sponsored the 
decoration of the church lounge. A third class 
built a playground, while the other classes bought 
audio-visual equipment and contributed to joint 
projects. 

During the past year two classes with an en- 
rollment of 95 and 109 were giving ten dollars 
each Sunday. A class with 75 members was giving 





Mr. ALEXANDER is pastor of the Belle Meade Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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six dollars, and two classes with approximately 
35 members were giving five dollars. A new class 
was turning in all its offering. 

The commission on education recognized the 
contributions these classes had made through 
their special projects. But all could see. that the 
current operation of the church school to provide 
an adequate program in all its departments must 
come first. The commission further realized that 
these classes offered the best and perhaps the 
only source of revenue. 

The question then was how to approach the 
classes and ask them to change their established 
patterns. The commission voted to ask each class 
to turn in a minimum of 90 per cent of its offering 
to the general church-school fund. Ten per cent 
could be retained for the smaller projects of the 
class. The decision was referred to the adult 
council for action. 

The adult council decided that the best way 
to get the backing of the classes would be to 
present the entire budget, setting forth the needs 
of each department. The budget was presented as 
a request to meet an apparent need (not as a 
demand) and won immediate approval in all but 
one class. Many of the adults were not even aware 
that such a small portion of their money was 
going into the church-school fund. They recog- 
nized the need for an adequate program and their 
own responsibility to provide financial support. 

Our offering in the adult division, which had 
averaged $37 per week, now moved to an average 
of more than $60 per week. On a rainy February 
Sunday 172 adults, out of an enrollment of 381, 
gave $75.20. Our church school offering for the 
day was $97.60. 

The problem is not completely solved. Our 
budget is still larger than our income, and one 
adult class feels that it can operate best with its 
special projects instead of turning 90 per cent of 
its offering over to the general fund. 

Our experience has been a happy one, and we 
believe that most adult classes will give a larger 
offering to support a better program. The factors 
that seem to have contributed most to making 
this venture both happy and successful were the 
preparation of a comprehensive budget, a well- 
planned presentation to all classes, and the sincere 
desire of our people to see the church school serve 
as God intends for it to serve. 

The adults of any Methodist church, however, 
will subscribe to a better church-school program 
if they are faced with an intelligent and challeng- 
ing presentation of the needs and opportunities. 
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LETTERS OF PAUL 








By HORACE R. WEAVER 
June 7: 

Duties to Self 
and to Others 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Pavuv's concern that a man’s faith issue in 
ethical living is in keeping with the teachings of 
the great prophets. Faith comes first, moral action 
second. 

Hosea taught: “My people are destroyed for 
lack of knowledge [of the nature of God]” (Hosea 
4:6). Because they did not know God’s true na- 
“i they could not understand his will for their 

ves. 

Amos cried out: “I hate, I despise your feasts, 
... your solemn assemblies . . . the noise of your 
songs.” God’s desire was that men should so love 
him that their actions would reflect his moral 
concern. Great faith should issue in great moral 
action. 

Paul’s concern is quite in line with the prophets 
of the Old Testament: One must learn first of the 
nature of God. What is he like? What are his pur- 
poses and goals for human society? What does he 
require of us? 

Man’s actions should issue from a knowledge 
of the Christlike God. Ethics and theology go 
together. A theologian who is unethical is not 
a Christian. A moral man who disbelieves in God 
is likewise not a Christian. A Christian is one 
whose faith is deeply grounded in a Christlike 
God, whose actions are based on Jesus’ teachings, 
and whose life reflects the moral demands of 
God’s Holy Spirit. 


THESE are the fundamental steps in Christian 
growth: The sinner faces his sin before the loving 
almighty Father. He confesses his sin and finds 
forgiveness. He faces the God of justice and love 
which Christ revealed. Then he makes his com- 
mitment to God to act in harmony with his will. 
Creeds come alive only when linked with emo- 
tion and will. 

Paul joins the prophets in stating that the real 
desire of God’s heart is that men shall live their 
faith. God’s chief concern is not how much money 
we place on the altar, but how much of ourselves 
we place there. 





Dr. Weaver is chairman of the Department of Religion and 
Philosophy at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 
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God wants “a living sacrifice’”—our very lives. 
The Book of Leviticus states that the value of 
a sacrifice is not the blood itself, but the life which 
is in the blood. The life, with its will, emotions, 
and intellect is much more important than the 
physical vehicle that carries it. 

Isaiah cried out: Do not lift up your hands 
to me in prayer—your hands are full of blood. 
Wash you, make yourselves clean, then come and 
worship. (See 1:15-16.) The inner life of man 
stands in great need of being cleansed. God yearns 
to have those with clean hands and pure hearts 
lift up their voices to him. 

True worship begins within. It recognizes the 
holy God and falls prostrate before his throne. 
After being purged of sin the soul is ready to 
inquire of God, What would you have me do? 
The answer always calls for ethical action. 


“Br doers of the word”—faith alone will not save. 
Even the devil believes in God. (James 2:19.) 
Others believe in God and do his will. 

Salvation, according to Paul and Christian 
faith, includes both faith and action. To be “trans- 
formed by the renewal of your mind,” a man has 
to make an about-face. Where once he acted 
devilishly, he now acts in a godly fashion. Where 
once he was unconcerned for the unemployed, 
for those. languishing in county prisons that 
have no bathing facilities nor drinking fountains, 
for those who are dying without medication—he 
is now concerned with their plight. He looks at 
men of all conditions of life through the eyes of 
faith—through the same lenses through which 
God sees their needs. 

“Have this mind among yourselves which you 
have in Christ Jesus”—this is the type of think- 
ing required of those who would be “doers of 
the word.” It is not our privilege to hold stub- 
bornly to our own opinions nor to the standards of 
our contemporaries and still wear the label 
“Christian.” 

We are to have Christ’s mind when we face 
such problems as unemployment, segregation, 
voting procedures, school board activities. 


1] 































































June 14: 
Duties to State 
and Disagreers 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Romans 12 is a great chapter. Paul is very 
practical in this letter to Rome. He tells specifical- 
ly what a Christian should do in order to live 
the life of love. 

First, Paul says, “let love be genuine.” Love is 
not hypocritical—there is no play-acting here. 
Love is truly genuine. 

There is a proverb that “love is blind.” Actual- 
ly, this is false; for only love can see. Love sees 
the shortcomings of another, but sees more than 
the shortcomings—it sees the true, the beautiful, 
the holy within the other. Love looks beyond the 
visible to the invisible person within the physical 
form of flesh. 

Love alone can truly see, for love alone has 
insight. For this reason Jesus could see the great 
possibilities within Mary of Magdala, or Zac- 
chaeus of Jericho, or Judas of Kerioth. In like 
manner, he sees our potentialities and prays for 
their realization. However, we make the choice 
as to what happens to our capacities. Mary and 
Zacchaeus responded; Judas refused. 

Love demands that we be discriminating. Love 
learns to “hate what is evil,” which presupposes 
discriminating choices. We must know what is 
the true, good, beautiful, and holy. We should 
not cast our pearls before swine. Swine are con- 
tent with husks and filth. We should hate filth 
and be discontent with husks—both for ourselves 
and for others. 

“Hold fast to what is good,” by hating that which 
is evil and loyally and steadfastly (faithfully) 
holding on to jewels of the spirit. It is easy to let 
good things slip through our fingers. Discipline 
is required. Practice in good living is a necessity 
if we are to hold on to that which is good when 
the going gets rough. “Practice hospitality” Paul 
teaches (12:13). 

A Christian is obligated, as a follower of Christ, 
to have a good intent, good will, toward all men. 
He is to love even his enemy. Such love (good 
will) toward an enemy, however, cannot be the 
same as that toward the brethren of his com- 
munity. Paul urges the members of the church 
to have good will, but to add to it brotherly af- 
fection. 

Brotherly affection is part gift and part achieve- 
ment. It is a gift from God, yet expresses dis- 
ciplined living on the part of the believer. 
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Humitity delivers a man from a false estimate 
of himself and puts him in the position where he 
can truly value and appreciate the worth of an- 
other. A Christian should be willing to “know 
thyself,” as Socrates suggested. This means we 
should be willing to recognize our limitations, as 
well as our abilities. This is a humbling ex- 
perience, but a necessary one if we are really to 
“out-do one another in showing honor.” It takes 
real nobility of a disciplined soul to honor others 
rather than display envy and jealousy. 

Paul urges Christians to “never flag in zeal.” 
A Christian has no time for moods, nor should 
they dominate and dictate action. Paul could 
easily have given himself over to moods. Think 
of all the physical and mental hardships he faced, 
then think of what a man of action he was! He 
denounced moods as a waste of time, for they 
kept him from doing the Lord’s work. 


OnLy in disciplined zeal could Paul, or we, 
“be aglow with the Spirit.” Jesus taught that 
“you are the lamps,” candles, cities set on a hill. 
Proverbs 20:27 states: “The spirit of man is the 
lamp of the Lorp.” The “glowing” part of us is 
the inner life. Our spirits, having been touched 
by “the living coals from the altar of God” are 
aflame. The joy of forgiveness of sins and knowl- 
ledge of reinstatement into fellowship with God 
calls for beaming countenance. 

The writer of Ephesians (2:12) refers to the 
pagans of his time as “having no hope and with- 
out God in the world.” With this attitude toward 
life, there is nothing to be zealous or aglow about. 
But Christ has shown us the nature of God, and 
our hope is full. 


One of the basic motives for Christlike living 
and actions is this: “Repay no one evil for evil, 
but take thought for what is noble in the sight of 
all” (12:17). He who learns that another is 
gossiping about him, and in anger starts false 
rumors about the gossiper, is not taking his 
ethical principles from Jesus. 

To treat another as he treated you is really 
sub-Christian! We are under obligation to “take 
thought for what is noble” and treat the offend- 
ing one accordingly. This is the obligation laid 
upon us by our acceptance of divine salvation. 
Justification by faith is unfinished until our mo- 
tives and attitudes are like those of Christ (and 
therefore like those of God). 

If a slanderer (an enemy) or gossiper is dis- 
covered to be hungry or thirsty—what should 
you do? “If your enemy is hungry, feed him; if 
he is thirsty, give him drink,” said Paul. And he 
did just this. 

Think of how. Paul prayed for those who cast 
stones at Derbe and Lystra. He prayed, and 
eventually a church was established by his love. 
He overcame evil with good. His teachings, prac 
ticed, proved his point. 
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June 21: 


Paul, Jesus, and 
the Divine 
Salvation 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


As a seminary graduate, Rabbi Paul knew well 
the significance of the word “love.” He and his 
classmates undoubtedly had debated much over 
the full meaning of this word. 

Leviticus 19:18 states that “you shall love 
your neighbor as yourself.” Judaism had con- 
cluded that this meant “you [a Jew] shall love 
your Jewish neighbor.” Jesus corrected this ex- 
planation and expanded the law of love until it 
included Gentiles, too. This was the basis for 
the story of the good Samaritan. The priest and 
the temple singer (Levite) saw the need, but 
did not act. The half-breed, the Samaritan, went 
beyond racial concern and helped the fallen man. 
He loved his neighbor. 

Paul is teaching in Romans 13:9 that if a 
person really loves others, he will not be bothered 
with attempts to keep the Ten Commandments. 
If a man has a good attitude toward a woman 
—seeing her possibilities in the kingdom of God, 
her spiritual growth and power as Christ’s dis- 
ciple—he will not be tempted with adultery. Love 
fulfills the law. 

A man who is really concerned with doing 
God’s work—saving and redeeming men—will 
have no temptations to kill. His thoughts will be 
concerned with how to help and lift, not destroy 
them. This is true in the business and industrial 
world too. Those whose attitudes are man-con- 
cerned will naturally include safety devices in 
their industry, mine, or shop which will preserve 
the lives of their employees. Love is simply “good 
intention” toward others, as God has toward us. 

Paul quoted the commandment, “You shall 
not steal.” He knew that if one is thinking right, 
his hands will do right also. 

Paul states that the problem of coveting is 
dealt with as soon as a person learns to love. If 
you really wish that your neighbor have the very 
best, that his life be lived to the full, then you 
cannot covet his possessions. If he gets a new 
tug or living-room suite, as a Christian you re- 
joice with him. If a man’s chum marries a lovely 
girl, there is no room for coveting her. He re- 
joices that his friend has found a good “helper 
fit for him” (Genesis 2:18). 








Those who steal, commit adultery, kill, covet, 
declare for all to know: We have not yet learned 
to love. Love cares. Love is concerned for what 
happens to other people. For this reason, Paul 
emphasized again and again the importance of 
our attitude toward others. 


“Love your neighbor as yourself,” means that 
we are to love two different groups—our neigh- 
bors and ourselves. We are to develop good 
intentions toward our own persons—see our- 
selves as fulfilling the dreams of God for our 
lives and as instruments that are adequate chan- 
nels for God’s redemptive acts toward others. 

Likewise we are to love our neighbors. It is 
very easy to get emotional about loving the poor 
Africans or Ethiopians (so far away) while being 
downright unchristian toward the secretary in the 
next room or the maid who cleans the house. We 
are to make the universal become particular, 
and the particular become universal. Love must 
touch the janitor and expand in ever larger con- 
centric circles until it includes every human 
being in existence. Yes, even Communists. 

Love for Communists means good will toward 
them as persons, even as God has good purposes 
for them. Obviously we cannot approve nor love 
(in fact, we hate) what they do. But we can love 
the sinner while hating his sin. We can hope and 
pray that their best be realized, and also that 
our attitudes and policies, political expressions 
and economic actions be such that we shall hold 
up a torch for their illumination. 

Last week we saw how Paul said that we should 
even “feed your enemies.” Does that include 
Communists? What does the doctrine of love 
suggest when applied to people of different social, 
political, economic, and religious groups than the 
one I belong to? 

Now this same idea of love applies toward 
those within a religious group who differ with 
each other. As Quimby has pointed out, many 
Christians differ as to the Second Coming. 
Apparently there is some difference of opinion 
in the New Testament, too, as Quimby has sug- 
gested. Is it proper, is it loving, to say to those who 
do not think Jesus will return physically a second 
time that they are not Christians? Conversely, 
is it fair to be unloving if you hold a liberal view 
and scorn those who hold the other view? 

Paul says some may eat vegetables, some may 
eat meat—but neither should scorn the other. 
Some kept the Sabbath (Saturday), some kept 
Sunday. Neither group should scorn the other as 
sub-Christian. Love still seeks the best for the 
other. Let this attitude be in us as we face the 
question of the Second Coming of Jesus. 

Unless we are loving, rather than scornful, we 
become part of the darkness round about. There 
is no light in those who scorn or say “Thou fool.” 
We might not know all truth ourselves. Let us 
be open-minded, appreciative, and loving. 
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June 28: 
Personal Words 
and Plans 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Roman S is Paul’s most important letter, theo- 
logically. It is the great letter for justification by 
faith. Though works (deeds) are important, a 
man’s faith must come first. 

Paul offered a fine compliment to his Roman 
readers: “You yourselves are full of goodness, 
filled with all knowledge, and able to instruct one 
another.” Christians in Rome were really doing 
the Lord’s work. They were faithful and loyal 
to Christ. 


In writing to Romans, Paul referred to his 
work as “the priestly service of the gospel.” First, 
Paul was doing the work of the priest in in- 
structing the believers in God’s will. From earliest 
days the priest’s function was definitely that of 
instructor in the Law. 

We may recall the words of Hosea, who de- 
clared that “My people are destroyed for lack of 
knowledge” (4:6). Hosea condemned the priests 
for not keeping the people informed as to the 
nature and will of God. The priestly function of 
instructor was signficant and important and much 
needed—even as in our day. 

The second priestly function that Paul as- 
sumed was that of making an offering to God. 
Previously we noted his emphasis that each man 
offer his own body (life) to God: “present your 
bodies as a living sacrifice.” Paul, however, was 
not a priest as such. He was a rabbi, but he 
knew that each man makes his own offerings to 
God. This is in part the basis for believing that 
each man is his own high priest before God. We 
refer to it as “the priesthood of all believers.” 

Paul would have been the first to affirm that 
each man stands directly before God—not need- 
ing a mediator. However, those who have never 
heard of the Christlike God need someone who 
will bring the message. In this sense Paul was 
a mediator to the Gentiles. He stood between 
them and God, even as a priest did at Solomon’s 
Temple. Paul brought Gentiles to God. He was a 
minister to the Gentiles. 

Without his deep concern for Gentiles, it is 
doubtful if you and I would be studying this 
lesson today. Christ’s message came to us be- 
cause someone—Paul—cared enough. Paul’s re- 
wards were to see men find the fellowship of God, 
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find sins forgiven, and find newness of life—salva- 
tion and hope. 


Pau. desired to spread the gospel. He sought 
new frontiers—places where no man had yet 
heard Jesus’ name. He wanted to go to Spain, 
though he never got to do so. 

Instead of going to Spain to spread the knowl- 
edge of Christ, Paul languished in prison. He 
preached even when and where life did its worst 
to him. If he could not be a flaming evangel to 
great nations, such as Spain, he could at least 
preach where he was. So he set about converting 
those who guarded him. 

Paul’s converts included soldiers who were 
pledged to keep him in custody. Though acting 
in the capacity of policemen, they nonetheless 
learned about a man whose love went beyond 
manacles and prison bars. Here was a man so 
in love with a risen Christ that nothing could 
keep him from letting Christ’s light shine 
through. 

We sometimes think that our troubles are very 
great—we don’t make enough money, our friends 
aren’t as numerous or thoughtful as they might 
be, our clubs don’t give us recognition, and so 
on. But this is nothing compared to Paul’s con- 
ditions. Yet he refused to be bound except by 
the cords of love that he helped his Lord place 
round his heart and thoughts. We do well to 
think of this would-be missionary to Spain and 
consider how he made the best of the worst that 
life could do to him. He converted even men 
and women of the court, people of high rank. 
Yet, he was a man in bondage. 


PrerHaps we need to think of new frontiers. 
Where are the areas in our communities where 
the voice of Christ has not been heard? Are 
there labor unions, managers, employees, schools, 
business people, who have not heard the good 
news of good will? Do we need to declare in 
“Spain” what that voice says? 

When our lives are bound up and we are no 
longer permitted to do what we think God would 
have us do, what do we do? Do we pout? Be- 
come bitter? Or do we still declare his loving 
purposes in these new circumstances? I have 
been in Caesarea where Paul was imprisoned 
for many months. I have marveled at the high 
faith that showed through the horrible con- 
ditions that those jails must have offered. 

When do you sing the doxology? Paul learned 
to sing it just as beautifully while in jail in 
Rome as in Corinth or Ephesus when he was 
free to write letters to churchmen. Let us learn 
to live above physical conditions in life and to 
sing our doxologies regardless of our status. 

God is always loving and is always concerned. 
Nothing can separate us from the love of Christ 
Jesus our Lord. This is truly worth singing about. 


Adult Bible Course 
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UNIT VI: GOD IN HUMAN AFFAIRS (concluded) 


INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON SERIES 








June 7: 
Denounce Greed 





The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life.” Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: 1 Kings 21:1 through 
22: 40. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will find that this lesson is an excellent 
one on the theme of this unit of “God in Human 
Affairs.” Again you will see that God works quite 
often through one person, when that person is 
responsive to the will of God. The prophet again 
speaks fearlessly for God. 

It is natural that a spokesman of God would 
denounce greed, the theme of this lesson. 

It will be helpful for you to first read the 
Scripture selection. All of chapter 21 will 
speak to you. Relate this chapter to chapter 19 
on which last Sunday’s lesson was based, and 
which this chapter follows chronologically. 

You will find the several resources at your 
command most helpful. The lesson treatments in 
both Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student con- 
tain excellent illustrative material for teaching. 
The continued use of the daily lesson treatments 
in Epworth Notes will be helpful. The members 
of your group will be better prepared each week. 

It will be most rewarding to read “Exploring 
the Text,” “Looking at the Lesson Today,” and 
“Teaching the Lesson in Class” in your copy of 
The International Lesson Annual. 

Some helpful resources for Bible study are 
suggested on page 18. 

The exposition of the textual material in The 
Interpreter’s Bible will give you a good founda- 
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tion on the lesson scriptural selection as you pre- 
pare to teach. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. Greed owercomes reason 
III. Greed denounced by spokesmen for God 


To BEGIN 


You will want to restate the aim of the lesson. 
It is the responsibility of every Christian to de- 
nounce greed wherever it is found. It is the duty 
of every Christian to free the greedy individual 
from the evil of greed. This is our primary con- 
cern. 

It will be helpful to have the printed Scripture 
selection read aloud by a class member. This 
will set the proper mood for this lesson. It will be 
helpful to understand how each person may de- 
nounce greed. 

You may wish to have each member of the 
group relate individual experiences of what greed 
has done in personal relationships. It will be help- 
ful to write on the blackboard the standards of 
values by which the persons in your class must 
live in our present society. 

Your outline may also be shared with your 
group that all may know where you are going. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


The scriptural selection for this lesson includes 
the interesting story contained in 1 Kings 21. 

It is the story of Ahab, king of Samaria, ap- 
proaching Naboth in an effort to obtain his vine- 
yard near the palace in Jezreel. Ahab wanted the 
vineyard for a garden to beautify the palace 
grounds. He offered Naboth a better vineyard or 
an exchange of money. Naboth refused to sell 
the vineyard. It was not his to sell. The vineyard 
was traditionally the possession of his family, 
both the living and those yet to be born. 

Ahab returned to the palace and sulked like a 
child. In his frustration he refused to eat. Jezebel, 
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who had frightened the prophet Elijah with her 
threats, noticed that Ahab was moody. She ques- 
tioned him. When she learned that he had not 
obtained Naboth’s vineyard, she taunted him and 
then promised to get the vineyard for him. 

After influencing the elders to hold a fast, 
Jezebel brought in two false witnesses to testify 
against Naboth. He was accused of cursing the 
king and God. This offense was punishable by 
death by stoning. Lest the offense rub off on his 
children, Naboth and his two sons were stoned 
to death. Ahab had his greed statisfied; he now 
had Naboth’s vineyard for his palace garden. 

But Elijah, whom Ahab had called the “troubler 
of Israel” (1 Kings 18:17) heard of this sin. He 
confronted Ahab as he went to claim possession 
of the vineyard. Ahab addressed Elijah: “Have 
you found me, O my enemy?” Elijah replied, “I 
have found you, .. .” 


II. Greed overcomes reason 


You will want to point out that Ahab made 
what appeared to be a reasonable request. He 
wished to obtain the vineyard adjoining the sum- 
mer palace grounds in order that he might enlarge 
the gardens and enhance its beauty. He offered 
to purchase the vineyard or to replace it with a 
better one. He believed that as king nothing 
could be denied him. 

But Naboth refused to sell because of the 
heritage that was his as an Israelite. A humble 


person refused to break with tradition because 
he believed it was wrong. 

In connection with this you will want to men- 
tion that Ahab was not reasonable in his request. 
He expected Naboth to disregard the hallowed 
traditions of his people. This was not reasonable. 
The king’s greed overcame his reason and 
caused the death of an innocent man and his 
family. 

Rather than acting like a king, Ahab behaved 
like a spoiled child. His foreign-born wife fulfilled 
his greed by committing him to violence. You will 
want to point out that Christians today some- 
times allow themselves to be used for question- 
able practices. These acts are sometimes very 
practical in appearance, seemingly fair to all 
parties, and above all quite legal. Far too often 
our standards of practice are based upon the 
principle of rule of the majority. Since others 
are doing a certain thing, why shouldn’t we? 

You may wish to use an illustration from The 
Hidden Persuaders, by Vance Packard (Double- 
day). Here we see how public-relations men and 
well-trained depth psychologists appeal to the 
hidden desires (persuaders) of people. The aim is 
to get people to buy, act, or live according to the 
pattern that will purchase the most goods. The ap- 
peal is to the greed of the individual rather than 
to his reason. And the greed of the advertising 
group overcomes any sense of right or wrong. 
Greed overcomes reason in each instance. 


“The Retribution Upon Ahab” 


Artist, T. M. Rooke — 
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III. Greed denounced by spokesmen for God 


Elijah, the prophet and spokesman for God, is 
the main person in the biblical account. Elijah 
denounced the greed of the king. 

You will want to emphasize that, as the spokes- 
man for God, Elijah was not welcome in the 
presence of the king. Ahab had called Elijah the 
“troubler of Israel.” Elijah found Ahab as he 
was about to claim possession of the vineyard 
obtained through his greed. Ahab addressed 
Elijah, “Have you found me, O my enemy?” 

It is worth noting that Elijah’s simple response 
in denouncing Ahab’s greed was both strong and 
powerful. It was far more effective than a lengthy 
speech. A prophet of God denounces greed of 
king or servant, wherever it is found. 

Here you may point out that every man, 
whether king or peasant, high or low, must al- 
ways reconcile his actions with the justice of 
God. Greed may motivate an individual to take 
something by force or by persuasion. But the per- 
son is never satisfied with what he obtains through 
greed. 

There are times in our own day when the 
church and its consecrated members must speak 
out and denounce greed wherever it is found. 
Our daily newspapers indicate the standard of 
value some of our people have. Congressional 
investigations bring to light the greed of those 
who are willing to compromise honesty in trusted 
positions. The spokesman for God must speak out 
fearlessly. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In denouncing greed did Elijah set an ex- 
ample for the faithful to follow? How? 

2. What motives should guide Christians in 
denouncing greed? 

3. Why is it the duty of every Christian to de- 
nounce greed wherever it is found? 

4. In denouncing greed what attitude ought 
a Christian to follow toward the greedy person? 

5. Do you think that the majority of people are 
greedy, or not? 

6. Is greed more prevalent today than in former 
times? If you think so, what do you think are the 
causes? 

7. Are possessions a sign of greed, or are they 
a part of our advance in living? Why? 


In CLOSING 


You may wish to attempt to summarize the 
problem each person faces in choosing from the 
many standards of value present in society. The 
religious person finds this conflict daily between 
the materialistic claims of possessions or gadgets 
and the higher demands of Christian stewardship. 
It will be helpful for you to mention that pos- 
sessions alone do not corrupt. It is the use of 
them that is our problem. 

You will find the section, “To Illustrate the 











Lesson,” page 204, The International Lesson An- 
nual, worth using in your conclusion. 

It will be helpful to close with a prayer for 
each individual in the group to be strengthened 
against the demands of greed. Pray that he will 
find the courage to denounce greed wherever he 
may find it. Above all, pray that each person might 
be charitable enough to encourage the greedy 
person to overcome the evil of greed. 





The Group in Action 








By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


There are two dangers in today’s study: first, 
that we consider greed in only its broad aspects; 
second, that we see it only in relation to its dra- 
matic manifestations. The natural progression 
for the group thinking will be from a considera- 
tion of greed as the underlying cause of Ahab’s 
crime to a consideration of the evidences of the 
havoc greed can work in governmental circles 
today and finally to face what greed can do, or 
may be doing, in each of our lives. 

The approach.—To get the heart of this prob- 
lem before the group, role playing may be effec- 
tively used to interpret the Naboth vineyard 
incident. 

How to proceed.—Remind the group that role 
playing differs from play acting in that the par- 
ticipator tries to feel and respond as he himself 
would feel or respond in the given circumstance 
rather than in a manner envisioned by someone 
else. Recall in your own words the story of 
Naboth’s vineyard through to the condemnation 
by Elijah. Now break the incident into three 
parts: Ahab meeting with Naboth, Jezebel 
taunting Ahab’s impotence as king, and Elijah 
confronting Ahab. 

Now select someone for the parts of Ahab, 
Naboth, Jezebel, and Elijah. Let the three se- 
quences be role played in turn. Ask a different 
cast to role play the same parts again. 

When this is finished, lead the group in dis- 
cussing these questions: Does greed cause us to 
do things we would not normally do? How can 
we detect the beginnings of greed? How can we 
check it? 

When the group has come to a good under- 
standing of the nature of greed, what it did to 
Ahab, and how he felt and responded, then re- 
mind them of your assignment question, Does 
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this Naboth vineyard story have any counterpart 
in the present day? 

Let the group talk freely. There will be ex- 
amples from local and national government of 
graft and corruption. What should we as Chris- 
tians do about these examples? Should we play 
the role of Elijah? If so, how? These are ques- 
tions the group will need to consider. 

For the group to do.—Let each person make a 
list of examples from private and public life in 
which he thinks greed has led to immoral, or un- 
worthy, action. This is to be his private list. Now 
go through the list and meditate on this question, 
Had I faced this situation, what would I have 
done? Or, Have I ever made compromises that 
are similar in kind, if not in degree? 

Closing the session.—With the list before each 
person, lead the group in a guided prayer of self- 
examination, penitence, and commitment. 

Looking ahead.—Next Sunday’s lesson moves 
on beyond Elijah and Ahab and is centered around 
Elisha and Naaman, the Syrian. The Scripture 
basis is 2 Kings 5. Assign this chapter for reading 
and suggest this question for the group’s medi- 
tation: What role can religion play in breaking 
down barriers that divide peoples? 

In addition, ask members of the group to 
bring one to five pictures, slides, or objects they 
have which are related to some non-American 
culture. 


From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


¢# Scripture includes no warning more vivid than 
that of Romans 1:25, where Paul explains the 
failure of men as the result of having “worshiped 
and served the creature rather than the Creator.” 

That is to say, he considers much moral failure 
as due to the idolatry of greed. 

Typical decent middle-class Americans would 
be horrified at the notion of bowing down be- 
fore “graven images.” They would deplore wor- 
ship of brazen serpents or carved rams’ heads 
on the part of their neighbors. 

But the man or woman whose hopes and ideals 
come to focus in the 1960 model now being tooled 
up in a manufacturing plant is actually a wor- 
shiper of idols. So is the person who considers it 
absolutely urgent that her sun tan become two 
shades darker than that of the mayor’s daughter. 

In all its forms, ambition can lead to worship 
of idols. Even the “success” of a church is likely 
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Resources for Bible Study * 


The Graphic Bible, by Lewis Browne; The 
Macmillan Company. $3.50 

The Story of the Bible, by Walter Russell 
Bowie; Abingdon Press. $3.50; illustrated 
edition, $3.95 

Harper’s Bible Dictionary, by Miller and 
Miller; Harper and Brothers. $7.95; in- 
dexed, $8.95 

Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, 
edited by Wright and Filson; Westminster 
Press. $7.50 


s These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 














to be gauged by the size of its church’s annual 
budget. 


% Not all fighting against greed and idolatry 
has come from men who are “religious” in the 
usual sense of the word. In his new biography, 
Stephen Vincent Benet (Yale University Press), 
Charles A. Fenton draws a vivid picture of the 
writer’s crusading with his pen. 

Some of Benet’s most distinguished poems were 
written in 1935 and 1936, when political and other 
greeds threatened freedom in new ways. “His 
major anxiety was the perilous condition of hu- 
man liberty in the twentieth century,” says Fen- 
ton. Living a sensitive yet explosive life, the 
American writer was a better witness against 
“unrighteousness” than are many who used more 
pious words. His absorbing life story will lead 
to new ideas concerning the nature of the prophet 
against greed. 


*& “To idealize the material beyond a certain 
point is humbug; to idealize it absclutely is 
idolatry. To sin against the first commandment 
you do not have to worship a graven image; it 
is quite enough to put upon the highest pedestal 
a love that is not God’s.” —Hubert van Zeller, 
The Inner Search.1 


~ Five miles west of Salem, Illinois, on U. S. 
Highway 50, there stands a huge billboard. For 
months it proclaimed just one brief message: 

“U. S. Air Force—Go Places Faster” 

That slogan, made more prominent by a point- 
ing hand directing the traveler’s eyes to it, is 
symbolic of our times. For it is easy to place more 
value upon speed than destination. 

Preoccupation with rate of travel instead of 
final destination is a special type of involvement 
in material things—those things that are available 
to us here and now. It can mark cultures as well as 
individuals. Greed for “going places faster” is just 
as dangerous as Ahab’s greed for Naboth’s vine- 





1 From The Inner Search, by Hubert van Zeller. Copyright, 1957, 
Sheed and Ward. Used by permission. 
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yard. But the latter is easier to see and to de- 
nounce because in today’s world not many 
Methodists engage in plots designed to bring them 
a neighbor’s fertile land. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The story of Naboth’s vineyard illustrates the 
problems that result when a leader puts the 
privilege of leadership ahead of responsibility. 
Because Ahab was the king, he was able, with 
the plotting of Jezebel, to arrange for the elimina- 
tion of Naboth who interfered with his momen- 
tary whim. However, because of his failure to 
accept a responsible attitude toward law and 
toward the people he ruled, Elijah spoke the in- 
evitable word of judgment upon him. 

Leadership always carries with it these dual 
aspects of privilege and responsibility, whether 
it be leadership as the head of a nation or as the 
chairman of a committee. 

A good measure of a leader is to be found in the 
manner in which he deals with opposition to his 
fondly conceived plans. Ahab, for example, sulked 
like a child, lying face down on his bed, refusing 
to eat, vexed and sullen because Naboth refused 
to go along with his selfish desire. Ahab welcomed 
his wife’s intervention when it led to the acquisi- 
tion of the property he had desired. Outright 
murder was overlooked as being the privilege of 
the king. 

For most of us in leadership roles the temptation 
is not in the direction of such drastic action, but 
it is in the direction of enjoying the special power 
that a leader wields and using it for the ac- 
complishment of personal ends. 

Ahab’s reaction to Elijah’s accusation is typical. 
Once a leader has justified to himself the ex- 
ploitation of the privilege of leadership for 
personal gain, anyone who stands in his way be- 
comes his enemy. He ceases to be objective. In his 
later dealings with the prophet Micaiah, Ahab 
continued to treat anyone who opposed his plan 
as his enemy. Thus the “loyal opposition” is 
eliminated, the voice of conscience is stilled, and 
the abuse of power holds sway unchecked. 

It is not just by chance that Elijah became the 
voice of conscience for Ahab. Wherever there is 
virility in religion, the religious leader becomes 
the spokesman for responsible living. Indeed, the 
idea of personal responsibility in the sight of God 
is a cornerstone of the Judaic-Christian faith. 





Dr. Leste is professor in the Department of Pastoral 
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Whenever the question is asked of whether or 
not religious people are fooling themselves, the 
stern insistence of the prophetic voice, whether 
in Old Testament days or in contemporary life, 
sounds a ringing denial. Rather than finding in 
religion a fulfillment of an infantile desire for a 
dependent relationship with an all-comforting 
father-figure, the followers of a dynamic faith 
find in their religion a constant call away from 
childlike, egocentric ways to a challenging life 
of responsible adventure. 

To be sure, religion can be misused to un- 
healthy ends and to support ungodlike causes, but 
the religion of maturity always sits in judgment 
on any action that is not in accord with the moral 
law of the universe. 

One of the dangers of the contemporary popu- 
larity of psychology is that the concept of personal 
responsibility tends to be played down. Dynamic 
psychology helps us see that the events of our 
life experiences mold our personalities and that 
we are the kinds of persons that our interpersonal 
relationships have developed. As the products of 
the past we are not wholly responsible for what 
we now are. 

And yet psychology gives us only a part of 
the picture here. Although all of this is granted, 
it is still true that we are not inert matter simply 
being acted on. Rather, we are active, dynamic, 
living human beings who respond in a selective 
way to the influences of the past. We act with 
discriminating judgment in the events of the pres- 
ent, according to consciously recognized values. 
We determine what future paths shall be taken 
according to the supreme values by which we 
live. In this sense, we are responsible for what 
we shall become. 





Religious Drama Workshop 


The Fourth National Methodist Drama 
Workshop will be held at Scarritt College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, June 13-20. The work- 
shop is planned for adults and mature young 
people interested in religious drama in the 
local church or on the college campus. Those 
interested would include workers with chil- 
dren, youth, and adults; ministers; directors 
of Christian education; directors of student 
work; professors of drama; directors of 
campus drama groups. Help will be given in 
the use of formal drama and informal tech- 
niques. 

The total fee for the workshop is $50. This 
includes room and board, accident and health 
insurance, administrative and program costs, 
and a complete workshop report. 

Send registrations (enclosing $15 fee) to 
A. Argyle Knight, Director, P.O. Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
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Across Borders 





The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: 2 Kings 5. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will want to review last week’s lesson 
concerning the courage of a spokesman for God 
to denounce greed. 

It will be helpful in your preparation to read 
1 Kings 2 through 4 as background to a better 
understanding of the influence of Elijah upon 
Elisha. You will then want to give special atten- 
tion to the printed Scripture selection for this 
lesson, 2 Kings 5:1-5a, 7-15b. 

It will prove worth your while to formulate 
the aim of the lesson. In this way you will be able 
to understand how God uses the person with a 
single talent to overcome borders and boundaries 
that separate men. The humble person may be 
able to lead the proud to humility and thus make 
the individual responsive to God’s blessings. 

The resources that you will find in Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student are both helpful and 
interesting. Epworth Notes will be of value to 
each member of the group as he prepares for the 
Sunday lesson. 

As you prepare your lesson the many teaching 
aids in The International Lesson Annual are 
worth consulting. “Exploring the Text,” “Looking 
at the Lesson Today,” and “Teaching the Lesson 
in Class” will make your preparation for this 
lesson come alive. The scriptural study in The 
Interpreter’s Bible will give you more confidence 
as you prepare to teach. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 

II. The courageous are sometimes afflicted 
III. The faith of the humble 
IV. Healing, a gift of God 


To BEGIN 


It will be helpful to start the class thinking 
along two lines. First, to think of a person of 
their acquaintance who is making outstanding use 
of a single talent. Second, to think of an experi- 
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ence in learning something from a person of a 
different background. 

A statement of the purpose of the lesson in 
your own words will set the direction of the 
lesson. You will want to point out the applica- 
tion of the biblical story to present-day society. 
Incidents that are alive for your group and show 
the contributions each person makes to another 
will be worth mentioning. 

The story of Naaman should be read aloud by 
a member of the class. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


Naaman was a military leader of merit. He was 
a general. He represented the finest culture and 
greatest military power of that early period. He 
held a position of prestige, but he was a leper. 

The Syrians did not consider a leper as an 
outcast, as the Israelites did. Naaman was per- 
mitted to continue in his position of leadership. 

In a raid upon the Israelites the Syrians had 
brought back slaves. One slave girl was the 
servant of Naaman’s wife. She showed sympathy 
for her master. She believed that Elisha, the 
prophet, could heal Naaman of his leprosy. Naa- 
man reported this to his king, who sent him with 
a letter of introduction to the king of Israel that 
he might be healed. 

But the Israelite king misinterpreted the mo- 
tive, believing that the king of Syria wished to 
start an argument or battle. 

Elisha heard of this man’s need and sent a 
messenger to him, requesting that he wash in 
the Jordan River seven times. Naaman had not 
yet seen the prophet. He was angry that Elisha 
had not shown him the proper respect due his 
important position. When he received word to 
wash in the Jordan and he would be cleansed, he 
was visibly upset. He refused and started to go 
home. 

Naaman’s servants were wise. They pointed out 
that if Elisha had required some great feat of 
Naaman, he would have attempted to fulfill the 
request. A simple one should not be denied. So 
Naaman fulfilled the request to wash in the 
Jordan seven times. He was made clean. 

After his healing Naaman lost his pride. He 
humbly returned to Elisha to give his testimony. 
He became a witness for God. 


II. The courageous are sometimes afflicted 


You will want to point out that, although 
Naaman had all the things he wanted in this life, 
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experiences. 


he lacked humility. He was a brave soldier. He 
ascribed his victories to the good favor and the 
power of the Lord. But he was proud. Perhaps 
his affliction caused him to rely on his pride even 
more. He was unable to overcome his malady. 

It will be helpful to suggest that even today 
the proud are sometimes humbled through an 
affliction. Pride is a sin; courage a virtue. Some- 
times, however, courage is developed because of 
an affliction. 

Elijah further illustrated this principle when 
he hid in fear in the cave. While he was brave in 
most instances, the threat of a woman had sent 
him fleeing from her wrath. God came to him 
there in the cave and told him to return to 
Damascus. He humbled himself and anointed 
Elisha as his successor. He found humility in 
anointing another as prophet. 


Ill. The faith of the humble 


You will find it helpful to point out that Elisha 
received Elijah’s mantle and his wonder-working 
power. He was truly his successor. He proved 
this in healing the son of the Shunammite woman. 

You will want to indicate that it was the faith 
of the humble slave girl from Israel who helped 
Naaman seek healing through Elisha. She had 
compassion for him. She did not hide her faith 
in God even though she was in a strange country. 
She continued her witness. Her faith caused her 
to speak of Elisha as the symbol of healing. 

There was danger in the pride of Naaman. He 
brought many gifts to Elisha, believing that heal- 


ing was the work of man. When his feelings were 


hurt by the seemingly indifferent attitude of the 
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prophet, he almost lost the opportunity to be 
healed. When his pride surrendered, faith and 
humility made it possible for him to be healed. 
You will want to point out that the faith of a 
humble person often achieves God’s plans. 

The love of God knows no borders. In connec- 
tion with this point the reference might be made 
to the hymns of the church. Here we see the faith 
of individuals of many nations. The universal 
appeal of the hymns in The Methodist Hymnal is 
worth our understanding. It ought to be noted 
that while the words of our hymns are different in 
another language, the music is always the same. 
Music speaks to the soul in its hour of need. Most 
hymns were originally expressions of the faith of 
humble persons. 


IV. Healing, a gift of God 


It will be helpful to point out that even though 
we put our confidence and trust in the skill of a 
surgeon, the healing is the gift of God. Many 
surgeons will admit that God speaks to them in 
many ways, sometimes directing them in their 
skill. This skill is God-given. 

There is always a danger that misunderstood 
motives may create problems that may prevent 
healing. This can be illustrated in Naaman’s 
pride that blocked the efforts of one man to heal 
as an instrument of God. It was only after Naaman 
realized that healing was a gift of God and not 
the works of man that he was able to wash in the 
Jordan in true humility. 

You will want to point out that as we look at 
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healing as a gift of God and not as an achievement 
of man, we are able to help persons of other 
backgrounds and to be helped by them. As chil- 
dren of God, all men may share with one another. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why should we be willing to learn from all 
people? 

2. What are we able to learn from others? 

3. In what ways do national, racial and per- 
sonal pride keep us from learning from others? 

4. Of the hymns of the church which you know, 
how many were written in our own country? 

5. How do misunderstood motives build bar- 
riers between people? 

6. In your opinion, should a person be barred 
from college, club, or community because of his 
nationality? 

7. Have you ever befriended a native of another 
land, entertained him in your home, and in turn 
been befriended by him? 


In CLOSING 


As you bring this lesson to a close, you will 
want to refer to “To Illustrate the Lesson,” page 
212, The International Lesson Annual. This will 
point out Naaman’s pride before his cleansing. 
It will also indicate the pride that some of us 
have. 

It will be helpful to indicate that the faith of 
humble people remains the backbone of our 
nation, and even more so of our religious heritage. 
For God uses the abilities of each one of us, 
whether we have many talents or few. When 
we are humble, God is able to speak across 
borders through us. 

You might close with a prayer for humility. 





The Group in Action 








By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


During this quarter we have been dealing with 
the general subject “God in Human Affairs.” Each 
session has had its base in the early history and 
developing God-consciousness of the Hebrew peo- 
ple. But the object of this study has been to help 
persons discover, with new impact, the presence 
of God in their affairs. Today we go back to an 
incident that happened in the early history of 
Israel in order to focus our thinking on the ques- 
tion as to how our religious experience can cross 
the boundaries that have separated and are 
separating peoples. 

An approach.—An effective approach to this 
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Methodist Student Day 


June 14 is Methodist Student Day. The 
Discipline (paragraph 250) states: “Method- 
ist Student Day shall be observed annually 
in every local church . . . On this day 
emphasis shall be given to the work of higher 
education in church-related institutions. An 
offering shall be received for the support of 
National Methodist Scholarships and the 
Student Loan Fund for Methodist students.” 











session can be made by beginning with the ex- 
periences of the group in intergroup and inter- 
cultural relations and ending with an analysis of 
the story of Elisha and Naaman. This story will 
help sharpen up certain religious principles that 
help us cross barriers in our relationships. 

How to proceed.—Begin the session by sharing 
the pictures, slides, and objects which members 
of the group have brought. Have a slide projector 
set up. Limit each person to one object or picture 
from which to interpret one cultural contribution 
or difference of a group or nation. The purpose 
of this sharing is to demonstrate how interde- 
pendent our present cultures are. The presenta- 
tion should be ended as soon as this point is well 
made. An alternate beginning could be to have 
each member of the group give his ancestral 
background and to indicate the contribution that 
background has made to our culture. 

Whichever approach is made, the group should 
be guided to consider this problem: Why are 
we suspicious or fearful of other groups, races, 
nations? 

At this point, review or have someone review 
the Elisha-Naaman incident. When this review is 
before the group, divide into small study groups 
to consider the following: How do you account 
for the king’s fear? Why did Elisha handle Naa- 
man as he did? What was the significance of 
Naaman’s taking a load of soil back with him to 
Syria? When a group has discussed each of these 
questions, come back together to hear reports. 

Closing the session.—Close with a consideration 
of the question, What contributions can religion 
make to intergroup understanding? Ask the 
group to think of this during a period of silent 
meditation. Then suggest that each person de- 
termine one thing he will do or a new attitude 
he will try to develop during the coming week 
that will improve some intergroup relation. 

Looking ahead.—Next Sunday the session con- 
siders the subject “Serve by Sharing.” It is based 
on a much less familiar part of Israel’s history— 
the reign of Jehoshaphat. Assign chapters 17, 19, 
and 20 of 2 Chronicles. Ask the group to evaluate 
the reign of: Jehoshaphat in terms of his service 
to his people and to God. 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Every Sunday-school teacher and student is 
intimately aware that the early church grew and 
developed “across borders.”’ We are so very 
familiar with this aspect of church history that 
we tend to take it for granted. 

New capacity to grasp the thrill of sharing and 
of discovery is gained by use of a valuable new 
teaching tool, Atlas of the Early Christian World. 
Published late in 1958 by Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
the volume includes forty-two maps in six colors. 
Even a brief look at any one of them helps the 
reader recapture the romance of Christian ex- 
pansion, in which believers learned from other 
national and racial cultures. 

One double-page map shows churches founded 
before a.p. 304. The Atlas describes vividly these 
and a host of other long-dead cities that were im- 
portant in shaping the course of the church’s 
development. 


* Driving sixty miles to Mount Vernon, Illinois, 
a few months ago, I counted precisely nineteen 
dead possums in the road. That was an average 
of one every three miles. 

Though he is superbly equipped for woodland 
life, the possum is the most conspicuous highway 
casualty in southern Illinois. For he has shown 
himself incapable of changing sufficiently to cope 
with cars and trucks. He has been unable 
or unwilling to learn how to get along in the 
automobile age. 

Men and women who refuse to adapt themselves 
to cultural change may not find themselves 
stretched out on the highway like possums. But 
anyone who closes his mind to members of other 
races and nations is asking for trouble. In our 
fast-moving modern age, simply to exist requires 
a willingness to extend one’s ideas “across 
borders.” 


* To a degree seldom achieved by any man in 
any epoch, Henry David Thoreau succeeded in 
extending himself. Through his intense sympathy 
he literally projected himself into new areas of 
living. Sherman Paul’s vigorous new biography, 
The Shores of America (University of Illinois, 
1958) , traces Thoreau’s development. 

A veteran of many intellectual and spiritual 
explorations, Thoreau recognized that every life 
has opportunities for reaching out, for “there is 
elevation in every hour, as no part of the earth 
is so low that the heavens may not be seen from 
it, and we have only to stand on the summit of 
our hour to command an uninterrupted horizon.” 








* Two of the most formidable borders that en- 
close lives of many Americans are the barriers 
of race and religion. Having been born and reared 
in white Protestant society, writer Gary Webster 
grew up with this barrier very prominent in his 
experience. 

Riding the train one night, he fell into conversa- 
tion with the Negro porter. Their talk turned to 
family, and the black man described the long 
illness of his wife—who suffered from incurable 
cancer. For months, he said, she had been receiv- 
ing hourly care at a Catholic institution in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

“I’m a Baptist,” he explained. “To tell you the 
truth, I’m a Baptist preacher. And I’ve always 
wondered about those Catholics. But, Mister, 
when I see the sisters wiping the blood and cor- 
ruption from my wife’s sores—using their white 
hands to clean my wife’s black body—Mister, I 
can’t believe Catholics are all bad .. .” 

That point of view, says Webster, gives a cap- 
sule solution to some problems in the area of 
race and religion. Let men actually get acquainted 
with others, and they will find that many long- 
cherished barriers will fall. There is no substitute 
for a sharing of experiences. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The wise counselor knows when to talk and 
when to listen in silence. Along with the fascinat- 
ing picture of Elisha as a wonder man is the more 
realistic picture of the prophet as an understand- 
ing counselor. He did not hesitate to speak out 
when he had a prophetic utterance to give, but 
he also recognized the need for listening quietly 
for the sharing of confidences. 

In dealing with Naaman, Elisha had a pre- 
scription for his leprosy and gave it boldly (as the 
record indicates). It is in the events that took 
place following Naaman’s cure that we catch a 
hint of the kind of counselor that Elisha must have 
been. Not only do we see him as a dedicated man 
of God who sensed that he was being used by 
God and would not accept personal profit, but also 
we see him as one who made it possible for 
Naaman to share his personal problem. 

Sharing personal problems is never an easy 
task. Indeed, most every counselor learns that 
before any real confidences are shared, he must 
earn the right to hear them, must demonstrate 
that he is the kind of person who can be trusted 
with personal revelations. It was not by chance 
that Naaman shared with Elisha the problem that 
he faced on his return to his king’s court—the 
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prophet created the atmosphere in which the 
sharing of problems seemed natural. 

The record is too brief to give us any more than 
a hint here, but we know from contemporary 
experience that Elisha’s method was sound. Naa- 
man had already discovered that Elisha spoke 
with authority, that the prophet would not be 
manipulated, that he worked in his own fashion 
and was not impressed by a display of wealth or 
power. But he knew what he was doing and 
prescribed an adequate procedure to effect the 
cure. 

Moreover, when Naaman sought Elisha so he 
could confess his faith in the one God, Elisha did 
see him in person. Sensing that Naaman was in 
earnest, the prophet welcomed him even though 
he would not accept his gift. Because of all that 
had gone before, Naaman was willing to share 
the problem he would face on his return to his 
own country. 

We note with interest that there is no record of 
any advice to Naaman about how to handle the 
problem of maintaining faith in the new-found 
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The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: 2 Chronicles 17; 19 
and 20. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare to teach this lesson on the theme 
“Serve by Sharing,” you will want to read the 
Scripture selection 2 Chronicles 17 and 20 for an 
understanding of the background material for a 
more thorough reading of chapter 19. 

You will want to note that the six books of 
Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles obviously were not 
compiled by eyewitnesses of the events described 
in these books. The material covers a span of 
hundreds of years of Hebrew history. Included 
are records of events in both Israel and Judah. 
You will also observe that the editors, or com- 
pilers, freely admit that they have copied from 
older records. 
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Serve by 





God while at the same time participating in a 
perfunctory way in the worship of a pagan god. 
Apparently Elisha sensed that he could help best, 
not by telling Naaman what to do, but by helping 
him to think out loud about his problem and by 
implying that he would be able to handle it him- 
self. 

So it is that much effective counseling proceeds. 
In the presence of an objective outsider, one’s 
personal problems can be looked at with greater 
objectivity and one’s perspective can be clarified. 
Counseling, in this sense, is far different from 
giving advice; it leaves the responsibility for 
decision where it belongs, with the one who has 
the problem. Yet, the silent listening of the 
prophet is only a part of the process, for before 
the counseling session is over, he has asserted 
his conviction that Naaman is able to go out and 
live at peace with himself and his new-found faith. 

In all this we see an effective counselor at work 
who guides the situation, refuses to be manipu- 
lated, listens carefully, and finally asserts his 
confidence in the ultimate outcome. 


Sharing 


However, the important aspect is that the 
biblical writers furnished religious meaning to 
the factual experiences through which the king- 
doms of Israel and Judah moved. 

You will find it helpful to read the exposition 
of this Scripture in The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 3, as you prepare. A copy may be avail- 
able in your church-school library. 

The pupil’s lesson material in Wesley Quarterly 
and Adult Student will be helpful for illustrative 
purposes, as well as to make the lesson more 
meaningful to your class. Epworth Notes is 
another helpful resource. The International Les- 
son Annual will give you additional information 
in the approach to teaching as well as helpful 
hints for a more interesting lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. Reformation and religious education 
III. Responsible citizens of the Kingdom 


To BEGIN 


You will find it helpful to state briefly the aim 
of the lesson. You will want to note that it is 
to show how the king of Judah strengthened his. 
kingdom both materially and spiritually with civic 
and religious authority. You will want to point 
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up the need for Christians today to share and 
accept responsibility if the kingdom of God is to 
be realized. 

It will be well to have a good reader in the class 
present the scriptural selection as you begin. 

Then you may wish to ask the class to write on 
a blackboard the responsibilities that they think 
are peculiarly those of the minister. You may wish 
to follow the illustration that opens the lesson in 
Adult Student. In a parallel column on the black- 
board list the responsibilities that are definitely 
those of the congregation. This could be a mean- 
ingful and worth-while experience for the mem- 
bers of your class. : 

It would be worth while to teach the lesson in 
this framework. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


King Jehoshaphat marked a new period in the 
history of Israel and Judah. Rather than have a 
constant feud between the north and the south, 
he attempted to bring harmony and co-operation 
between the two kingdoms. 

The Chronicler is concerned with the story of 
Judah in relationship to God’s purposes. Jehosha- 
phat began his reign at the age of thirty-five and 
continued to rule in Jerusalem until he was sixty. 
He ruled with the thought of working with God 
and strengthening the people. 

Jehoshaphat was an excellent combination of 
religious and political leader. He strengthened 
the religious dedication of his people. He brought 
both Israelite and Judean back to God. 

During the reign of David and Solomon, the 
king was also the highest court in the land. 
Jehoshaphat attempted to bring the civil and 
religious leaders together by giving them addi- 
tional responsibilities. He appointed judges who 
would be God’s representatives. They were to be 
unbiased in their decisions, showing no favoritism. 
The poor and the rich, the proud and the humble 
were all to be treated as equals when coming 
before the judge. For the judge was to be a divine 
agent, a human expression of God’s own responsi- 
bility. 

Jehoshaphat appointed a group of five laymen, 
nine Levites, and two priests who would rule over 
the interpretation of Hebrew law. The king was 
aware of God’s wrath when one of His children 
was wronged. 

Israel made great progress under Jehoshaphat. 
There was a court for spiritual matters and one 
relating to secular affairs. The hand of God was 
seen in the justice of that day. 


II. Reformation and religious education 


You will find it helpful to point out that 
Jehoshaphat attempted to reform the antiquated 
judicial system of the Hebrews. The religious life 
of his people also underwent a thorough revision. 





In appointing the group of teachers, Jehoshaphat 
requested teamwork among the five laymen, nine 
Levites, and two priests. 

You may wish to point out here that the Chroni- 
cler does not give accurate details of the reform. 
The important thing was for the people to recog- 
nize the progress that was being made. 

You may illustrate this point from your local 
situation. Sometimes it is difficult for persons in 
power or positions of leadership to share their 
authority. Far too often this is true in local Chris- 
tian congregations. As the church grows, we 
build upon the accomplishments of the preceding 
generations. The fulfillment of dreams of another 
generation becomes our natural heritage. Others 
have prepared the way for us. 

Throughout the reform of Jehoshaphat was 
the underlying belief that religion belonged to 
the people. He attempted a program of religious 
education for his people. 

You may wish to indicate that it is sometimes 
necessary for a small reformation to occur in 
our local churches. You will find it helpful to 
know something of the history of your own 
church. Does the organization of your church 
measure up to the excellent pattern found in the 
Discipline of The Methodist Church? Are the 
women of your church organized as a Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service, or are they still 
working along the lines of an antiquated organiza- 
tional pattern of a quarter of a century ago? 

It will prove helpful here to indicate the com- 
mission plan of organization adopted by the 
General Conference of The Methodist Church in 
1952. Does your church have the workable plan 
of commissions based upon the many years of 
experience? The Methodist Church has been re- 
ferred to as “organized evangelization,” which 
refers to the plan of sharing responsibility among 
our people, rather than allowing power to reside 
in the hands of a few. 

You may suggest that religious education is 
more than the weekly Sunday-morning hour. It 
is the full-time task of acquainting church mem- 
bers with the function of the church and their 
responsibility within it. You may wish to refer 
to the list on the blackboard concerning the 
responsibilities of the minister and of the congre- 
gation. It will be worth while to note the need 
for co-operation between pulpit and pew. 


III. Responsible citizens of the Kingdom 


You will find it helpful to mention that the 
strong appeal of a democracy is the need for 
informed citizens. As Jehoshaphat attempted to 
set up the courts, he made justice a religious 
responsibility and obligation. The judges were to 
be careful in dispensing justice. Jehoshaphat 
insisted that the path of justice be the same for 
the poor as for the rich, for the humble as for the 
influential. Is our system of justice based upon 
these premises? 
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It is important to point out that in our lesson 
today a significant part of Jehoshaphat’s reign is 
that he shared with others the responsibility for 
administering justice. The court of appeal at 
Jerusalem was equal to our Supreme Court. But 
each individual, as he was called back to God, 
shared in that responsibility. 

It will be helpful to discuss the responsibilities 
of Christians in our society. Who speaks for the 
church? While the church calls men to full-time 
Christian service, the responsibility of leadership 
must be shared with the lay people to whom 
religion belongs. It is a co-operative experience; 
neither the minister nor the people can do it 
alone. If the kingdom of God is to progress at all, 
it must have responsible citizens—individuals as 
well as leaders. 

You may wish to point out that many a Chris- 
tian who has entered politics and has been de- 
feated for public office was not defeated by the 
forces of evil rampant in society. They have been 
defeated by the failure of responsible Christian 
people to exercise their right of voting. The king- 
dom of God is composed of responsible citizens; 
the society in which we live is composed of the 
same kind of persons. When we shirk our re- 
sponsibility in church, in community, in national 
and world affairs, neither the Kingdom nor society 
moves forward. 

An excellent place to start in the sharing of 
responsibility is in the class you are now teach- 
ing. If each person were to conduct himself as 
responsible before God, the church would move 
forward with a confident step. All the actions of 
a Christian must have a religious motive. 
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Responsibilities shared by the group often result in better service. 








QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Is your church organized along the lines of 
a Methodist church? 

2. In sharing responsibility, what ought to be 
the first requirement? 

3. In your opinion, does religion belong to the 
people? Why? 

4. Do you believe that each generation builds 
upon the achievements of preceding generations? 
How? 

5. Is there a place for every layman in working 
out the program of the church? Discuss. 

6. In your opinion, is justice a religious obliga- 
tion? Why? 

7. Why is it desirable to share responsibility 
in the service of God? 

8. Are you inclined to accept your share of re- 
sponsibility in the church? 


In CLOSING 


It will be helpful to point out the courage that 
is needed in our present day to face the pressures 
that confront us. If we feel at times that resigna- 
tion from society might solve our own personal 
response to these pressures, we nonetheless must 
realize that we must share the responsibilities. 

You might close with quiet meditation. During 
this quiet period allow for the personal dedication 
of each member of your class. As each dedicates 
himself anew to the task, sharing the responsi- 
bilities that are ours as Christian citizens, then 
the kingdom of God will continue to advance, 
God being our helper. 

Call attention to next Sunday’s subject, “Na- 
tions Need Religious Leaders.” 
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——=The Group in Action 








By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Today’s session deals with two concepts that 
have been worn threadbare—service and sharing. 
In our thinking we are to come at these ideas from 
a new angle. Service has to do with civic responsi- 
bility. Sharing relates to our learning to give that 
service by sharing the responsibility with others. 
This is somewhat novel. We are more apt to 
think of our responsibility to shoulder civic duties 
rather than our responsibility to find others to 
train and share in those duties. The purpose of 
this session will be to open such possibilities to 
the group. 

An approach.—Since this lesson is based on a 
part of the history of Judah that is not very well 
known, it may be necessary to have a presenta- 
tion to interpret this period. 

A possible approach would be to ask the pastor 
to give a brief interpretation, or assignments may 
be given to members of the group. One person 
could read 2 Chronicles 17 through 20 and study 
such helps as The Abingdon Bible Commentary 
or The Interpreter’s Bible and be prepared to 
briefly tell what happened in Jehoshaphat’s 
reign. Another could be asked to clarify the rela- 
tionship of Judah and Israel in the time of the 
divided kingdom. Yet another could interpret the 
prophetic movement, making clear the role of 
the prophet as against the roles of false prophets. 

How to proceed.—Begin the session with the 
presentation of this period of Hebrew history as 
described above. After this presentation (by one 
or more persons) remind the group that they 
were asked to be ready to evaluate the reign of 
Jehoshaphat. Use a blackboard and begin the 
evaluation with this question: What contributions 
did Jehoshaphat’s reign make to his people? The 
group will list a number of ideas, such as: 

He taught the people the law of the Lord. 

He built up the fortifications. 

He appointed judges. 

He wiped out the worship of Baal. 

When they have made their suggestions, change 
the question as follows: Why does the writer 
of Second Chronicles say Jehoshaphat had a good 
reign? As they seek to answer this question, make 
clear that for the writer a king was good in pro- 
portion to his efforts to get rid of Baal worship. 
Also point out that the standards of democracy 
cannot be applied to this period. 

A third question for the group to consider 
might be: What important insights did this king 


have which have significance for our community 
living? 

The leader will at this point guide the group to 
see that good government must be based on the 
sound laws of God. These laws must be interpreted 
(taught) to all the people. These laws must be 
administered with impartial justice. All this must 
be a shared responsibility. 

For the group to do.—Ask the group to choose 
some area of community experience in which 
concerted action is needed, such as more schools 
and more teachers, better playgrounds and super- 
vised play, entertainment or cultural projects. 
Suggest that they organize to find out how many 
people are responsible for improving or carrying 
on the area of community experience they are 
concerned with. How can they discover, enlist, and 
train more persons to share this responsibility? 

Closing the session.—Let the leader bring the 
thinking of the group to focus on a closing period 
of meditation and prayer. 

Looking ahead.—Next Sunday ends the quarter. 
Suggest that in addition to reading the Scripture 
for the session (2 Kings 11 and 12), each person 
try to summarize the ways in which God works 
in human affairs. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


& Teachers and ministers have a rich new source 
of material in What Luther Says. Material in the 
three-volume anthology is arranged topically, 
offers quickly found comments on almost every 
subject that one can imagine. For the vast mind 
of Martin Luther, faithfully reflected in the 
compilation of Ewald Plass, is a mirror held up 
to all of life. 

Pondering 1 Peter 5, the Reformer wrote this 
comment: 

“If... one is graced with fine, great gifts before 
others, he should know that God gave him these 
talents in order to serve others with them that 
God may be praised by them through Jesus Christ. 
Therefore the more highly you are favored, the 
more you should humble yourself before the most 
insignificant. . . . But an earnest effort is indeed 
necessary to achieve this relation; for humility is 
not so easily acquired, nor can it be put on like 
a coat.” ! 


¢& Matthew’s account of our Lord’s life and teach- 
ing includes the terse commandment: “Give to 
him who begs from you” (Matthew 5:42). 





1 From What Luther Says, compiled by Ewald Plass. Concordia 
Publishing House; Copyright, 1959. Used by permission. $25.00, 
3 volumes. 
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Our society regards this as a knotty problem— 
debated by persons who take it very seriously. 

It is not hard to find smooth, logical arguments 
against giving to beggars. Actually, the issue is a 
minor one in twentieth-century America; the 
number of beggars met by the typical person each 
week is small. 

Presumably, beggars abounded in first-century 
Palestine. Yet Jesus made no qualifications what- 
ever in his commandment. He did not specify 
“worthy, deserving, good-intentioned, sober, hon- 
est beggars.” Rather he flatly directed that his 
followers should “give to him who begs from you.” 

It can be argued that indiscriminate giving may 
have bad effects upon individual beggars and upon 
society. Whether these negative factors outweigh 
positive ones is a matter every man must decide 
for himself. 

Is it possible—barely possible—that Jesus 
meant precisely what he said, as literally and 
flatly as he said it? 


* “If you ever have a lump of money large 
enough to be of any use, and can spare it, don’t 
give it away: find some needed job that nobody 
is doing and get it done.”—-George Bernard Shaw 


“& “A man’s giving in alms one piece of silver in 
his lifetime is better for him than giving one 
hundred when about to die.”—Mohammed 





=—=The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


In reading the charge given to the judges by 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chronicles 19:9-11) my thoughts 
turn to how a similar charge might be given to 
a pastoral counselor. Indeed, with only slight 
modifications we find set forth here the char- 
acteristics essential for adequate pastoral counsel- 
ing. 

That a counselor should work “in the fear of 
the Lord” goes without saying. The question is 
often asked as to how the work of a pastoral coun- 
selor can be distinguished from that of a secular 
counselor. If equal competence is granted, then 
the chief distinguishing characteristic between the 
two is found in the open recognition by the pas- 
toral counselor that he works in the presence of 
God, in a world governed by God, where man’s 
ultimate destiny involves his relationship to God. 
Another way of putting it is that health is only 
relative and never absolute until man is related to 
the “supreme context” of his life, until man views 
his whole life as being lived “under God.” 
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Old Testament Book Studies 


Next quarter’s lessons in the International 
Lesson Series deal with twelve Old Testa- 
ment books that are not usually included in 
larger studies of history or ideas in the Bible. 
The lessons for July, August, and September 
will present the characteristic message of 
these books. 

The July unit, entitled “A Nation Facing 
Its Problems,” will deal with the books of 
Deuteronomy, Ruth, and Esther. The weekly 
topics are: 

July 5: A Nation Under God 

July 12: Decisions Determine Destiny 

July 19: Friendliness for Newcomers 

July 26: Courage in Crisis 











A second characteristic noted for the judge 
that applies equally well to the counselor is re- 
ferred to as “faithfulness” or, in the word which 
I prefer, “integrity.” Implied here for the coun- 
selor is not only a faultless character based on 
conscious loyalty to his highest values but also 
the dependability of one who maintains con- 
fidences, respects persons, and refuses to ride 
roughshod over anyone. 

Faithful to his own standards, the counselor 
grants others the privilege of subscribing to values 
meaningful to them and respects their right to 
differ from him. Recognizing the uniqueness of 
personality, he does not pretend to be able to 
direct the lives of others by direct advice but 
rather respects their right to make their own 
decisions, even when they seem wrong to him. 

Where the judge is admonished to act “with 
your whole heart,” the counselor might be en- 
couraged to work “wholeheartedly,” that is, to 
function with his whole person. A counselor needs 
to be objective to a degree in order to avoid allow- 
ing his own emotions to reduce opportunity to be 
of help. He needs, nevertheless, to be enough of 
a participant to create a meaningful counseling 
relationship. A cold, impersonal detachment 
creates a poor climate for real interpersonal re- 
sponses. It is, after all, the interaction between 
the person seeking help and the counselor that 
accomplishes therapy or healing. 

The instructional aspect of the judge’s role is 
not shared by the counselor. 

A further common characteristic is expressed 
bluntly as “Deal courageously.” Effective counsel- 
ing always calls for a courageous dealing with 
reality. Unlike social conversation in which eva- 
sions of the truth may be overlooked, good coun- 
seling makes an issue of any efforts at escaping 
the real facts, especially when the facts are un- 
pleasant. Indeed, one of the real functions of the 
counselor is to help the counselee find the courage 
to face life on its own terms, without distorting 
reality and without retreating from it. 
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Nations Need Religious Leaders 
(World Service Sunday* ) 


maonm——The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life.” Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: 2 Kings 11 and 12. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will find this concluding lesson of the unit, 
“God in Human Affairs,” one of personal and 
individual challenge to yourself and to your class 
members. Every nation needs the influence of 
religious leaders. This need ought to be frankly 
discussed with members of adult classes. 

It will be helpful for you to read the back- 
ground material for this lesson in 2 Kings 9 and 
10. You will want to read also the lesson story in 
the printed Scripture selection, from 2 Kings 11:4 
through 12:2. 

The resources at hand will assist you in this 
concluding lesson. The treatment of the material 
in the student’s periodicals, both Wesley Quarter- 
ly and Adult Student, ought to be in your hands 
as you prepare to teach. Epworth Notes will give 
your class the daily lesson treatment as they pre- 
pare their lesson for Sunday morning. 

The International Lesson Annual, with its many 
aids for good teaching, ought to be a constant com- 
panion for you as you prepare. The section “To 
Illustrate the Lesson,” page 229, will be most 
helpful. 

You will also find that The Interpreter’s Bible 
further explains the scriptural text in the light of 
contemporary history, as well as gives adequate 
interpretation for our present day. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. Influence of religious leaders 
III. Skill and training 
IV. God in human affairs 


To BEGIN 


It will be helpful for you to review the lesson 
from last week for your class. You will want to 
indicate the responsibilities that were discussed 
with the group and which ought to be shared 





*Send your World Service Offering to your conference treasurer 
Promptly. 


by each individual. Of particular interest will be 
responsibilities of laymen as religious leaders in 
the church and community. In this light you 
will want to indicate some ways in which our 
Christian convictions have influenced persons as 
well as the life of our community. 

It will be worth while to indicate that this con- 
cluding lesson of the unit is truly a climax to 
“God in Human Affairs.” 

You may wish to share your outline with the 
group as you develop the lesson. 


How To PrRocEED 
I. The scriptural background 


In the background of the Scripture selected for 
this lesson we have seen how the Hebrew people 
had struggled against the influence of the pagan 
religion known as Baal worship. In this lesson 
we find the last remnants of the consideration of 
this pagan cult. It is worth noting that even at 
the last there is brutality and death. 

But during this final effort of Baal influence 
under Athaliah, the infant Joash, son of Ahaziah, 
had been hidden from the brutality and killing 
for a period of six years. Jehoiada, the priest, 
brought the child out of hiding and safely to the 
throne. In a secretly planned but highly dramatic 
ceremony Joash was anointed king. Athaliah was 
removed from the scene and slain. 

The religious leader of his day, Jehoiada, 
brought the young king and his people together 
in a solemn covenant with God. And they agreed 
to serve the Lord and promised to be his people. 
The Baal temple was destroyed; the priests slain. 

Joash became king when he was only seven 
years old. During the six-year period when he 
was kept in hiding, he was surrounded and en- 
couraged by the religious leaders of his day. He 
learned to have high regard for the religion of 
the priests and the prophets. He became a re- 
ligious leader in his own right as he ruled over 
his people. He was a good king and did what was 
right. He attempted to bring his people into close 
fellowship with God. 


II. Influence of religious leaders 


You will want to point out that Jehoiada played 
an important part in the direction the Hebrews 
followed in their relationship with God. Since 
he strongly influenced and encouraged the young 
King Joash, his influence was felt throughout the 
nation. 

Does not our nation, and other nations, need 
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religious leaders who will influence the political 
leaders of the world? 

It will be helpful to note in connection with 
this that in our own country we have a policy of 
separation of state and church. Far too often this 
is interpreted loosely to mean the actual separa- 
tion of religion from all other aspects of life— 
social, economic, political. In many places there 
is the naive belief that history may be taught 
without recognizing the place of either religion 
or the church. This is to give incomplete informa- 
tion. 

In 1944 a book was published bearing the title 
Basic History of the United States. This title was 
inaccurate, since religion and the part it played 
in the basic development of our nation was given 
only nodding recognition. In our present day some 
colleges attempt to teach a full college-year course 
on “values” but only give two short weeks of the 
year to the interpretation of Christian values. Are 
we to develop religious leaders in this way? 

It may be worth stating that as the religious 
leader led the king and his people in a covenant 
with God in the time of Joash, so today’s need is 
for religious leaders who will influence the secular 
leaders. 


III. Skill and training 


Note that the priests kept Joash in safety and 
in hiding for six years. During these formative 
years of his life they taught the young king. It 
was this training that made Joash a loyal sup- 
porter of the priesthood and of the religion of 


the prophets. In his own right he became a re- 
ligious, as well as a political, leader. 

You may wish to point out that our generation 
needs men and women who have the proper skills 
and training for their jobs: ministers, educators, 


religious educators, secretaries, editors, and 
others. The church needs to recruit skilled full- 
time Christian workers. 

But the kingdom of God will progress only as 
we also have volunteer workers who are willing 
to use their skills and be trained for leadership 
in the local church. 

The church deserves the very best in leader- 
ship, whether full-time or volunteer. Our complex 
generation demands that bunglers and incompe- 
tent, unskilled, and incapable people be removed 
from office in the church as well as in business. 
The church may be too sympathetic with un- 
trained personnel. 


IV. God in human affairs 


You will want to point out that as each individ- 
ual is called to work in the Kingdom, God is truly 
in human affairs. Not only ought men and women 
with skills and training to be active in his church, 
but they ought also to be aware of God’s inter- 
vention in human affairs. The church needs such 
men and women. 

It is important to indicate that at no time in 
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Religion Has Responsibilities 


It is of the utmost importance that the 
people of every generation should learn to 
distinguish between good and evil and that 
they should be kept keenly aware of the fact 
that brilliant evil is even more dangerous 
than the stupid sort. The responsibility for 
thus alerting the public rests squarely on the 
shoulders of religion—Roy L. Smith in The 
International Lesson Annual, 1959. Abingdon 
Press. Page 226. 











history has the need for the influence of religious 
leaders been greater than in our present day. The 
more complex the society, the greater the need 
for religious leadership. 

In connection with this point you will want to 
state that today we know more about the human 
mind and the ability to learn than ever before. 
When God is realized in human affairs, the in- 
dividual recognizes the need for more training. He 
is willing to attend leadership-training schools 
because of his desire to know more. He will seek 
knowledge wherever it is to be found. He is not 
driven by his pastor or the members of his class; 
rather, he is led by the Spirit. God is truly in 
human affairs. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What part does religion play in the life of 
a nation? Illustrate. 

2. Does a nation today need religious leader- 
ship? Why? 

3. Does it matter what kind of religious leader- 
ship a nation has? 

4. What is a Christian’s duty toward his nation? 

5. Are Christian values more important than 
any others? Why? In what way? 

6. How important a part has religion played in 
the development of our nation? 

7. Are you more or less confident of the re- 
ligious leadership of our present-day church? 

8. Do you know of any incidents in your 
community wherein the religious leadership of 
your church was effective? Explain. 


In CLOSING 


It would be helpful to illustrate the lesson with 
an incident from the life of your church and your 
community. Either you or a member of your 
class will be able to recall an incident wherein 
the influence of the religious leadership of your 
church was successful in making the community 
a better place in which to live. 

You will want to close this unit on “God in 
Human Affairs” with a period of prayer. Include 
in your prayer the petition that God will continue 
to be in human affairs through you and each 
member of the class. 
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c———The Group in Action 








By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Today’s session opens up an important problem: 
the relation of religion and religious leadership 
to the welfare of a people. In terms of the experi- 
ence of our day this problem focuses upon the 
question of the separation of church and state. 
The members of the group should be guided to re- 
examine this concept. What does it mean? Does it 
mean religion is not concerned with government 
or has no educational significance? How can re- 
ligious leaders have an impact upon their day 
without concern or manipulation? If these ques- 
tions can be sharply felt and some sense of devo- 
tion gained, then the purpose of the session will 
have been met. 

An approach.—Since the entire unit has con- 
cerned itself with how God works in the affairs 
of men, a review of the series can lead up to a 
consideration of today’s theme, thus making this 
study the climax of the series. 

How to proceed.—The religious leaders con- 
sidered in this series have been Nathan, Elijah, 
Elisha, Micaiah, and Jehoiada. Among the secular 
leaders have been David, Ahab, Naaman, Jehosh- 
aphat, and Jehoash. Assign a member of the 
group to each of these characters. Ask them to re- 
call the discussions in the sessions, read their les- 
son helps and the biblical references, and come to 
the group prepared to take the part of their 
character in the discussion. 

Begin the session with David and Nathan. Let 
the person playing the part of Nathan tell what 
he did in David’s reign. Let the person represent- 
ing David respond by telling how he felt toward 
Nathan as a man and giving an evaluation of 
Nathan’s contribution to the life of the nation. 
These should be brief, but should reflect the feel- 
ing that the role player actually has. 

Follow this with a similar approach to the other 
religious and secular leaders assigned. Let Jehoi- 
ada and Jehoash be interpreted last and indicate 
that this interpretation is the scriptural basis of 
today’s lesson. Point out the central question today 
is, What part do religious leaders play in the life 
of our nation? If God is to be sensed as a part of 
our human affairs, what place should the re- 
ligious leader take? 

For the group to do.—Every area of community 
and national life is important to religion but 
none more so than the area of education. Suggest 
as a project a study of the school situation in 
respect to the attitude of the school toward re- 
ligious teaching. Is the Bible read? Should it be? 


Harold M, mbert 


Christian worship can have a great influence for good 
in developing religious leaders. " 


Are religious leaders invited to speak in school 
assemblies? Should they be? Would you say the 
teachers have a religious orientation? If they 
should, what kind of orientation? 

Closing the session.—Let each person who cares 
to do so share with the group some new insight 
that has come from this unit of study. 

Looking ahead.—Suggest that a committee be 
appointed to review the next quarter’s lessons and 
to be prepared to give a quick overview to the 
class next Sunday. 
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From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


“& Human society is an elaborate system whose 
existence requires leaders. During the period of 
loose government in early decades of the Hebrew 
settlement in Canaan, lack of a clearly defined 
leadership structure caused problems. Hence it 
was natural and right that common folk demanded 
the privilege of having a king over them (1 
Samuel 8:19). 


+ Imperative need for leaders sometimes creates 
a crisis in which malcontents cluster around a 
commanding leader. That was the case in the early 
days of David’s rise to power. He became a “cap- 
tain” because “every one who was in distress, 
and every one who was in debt, and every one 
who was discontented, gathered to him” (1 
Samuel 22:2). 

David’s leadership was religious as well as 
political—yet the character of his leadership was 
partly determined by the kind of followers he 
attracted. Let churchmen guard against demand- 
ing things that can be granted only by a leader 
whose real loyalties are to the Prince of Darkness 
rather than to Christ. 


* Contrary to some common ideas, vital re- 
ligious leadership is not limited to persons who 
have official places within a religious system. 
Deeply committed and sensitive men may be in 
some respects more effective religious leaders 
outside the church than they could be within it. 

Work of one such witness who influenced all 
Western civilization rather than just one nation is 
analyzed in a recent book by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. 
Under the title Rembrandt and the Gospel, the 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches dis- 
cusses the way in which the painter witnessed 
for God through art. 

Rembrandt’s etching, “The Hundred Guilder 
Print” (sometimes called “Christ Healing the 
Sick”), is actually a sermon in art—interpreting 
Matthew 19. After showing the manner in which 
the artist found biblical details for his study, his 
analyst underscores Jesus’ place in the work of 
art: 

“The only special thing about him is that he is 
standing in the centre; everything that happens 
has its beginning, its meaning and its end in him. 
It is he who sends out a call and who demands 
an answer. Some are going towards him (sick 
people and children), others are struggling away 
from him (the Pharisees and the rich young man), 
like the ebb and flow of the tide. He who thinks 
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he can play the spectator will invariably be pulled 
away from him. Christ is the key-figure.” 1 

Without having a formal position in the church 
and completely undistinguished for anything re- 
sembling preaching from the pulpit, Rembrandt 
was a key religious leader of his age. 


% One of the most beautiful books of 1958 shows 
that much religious leadership has centered in 
the world of art. Painters, sculptors, architects, 
and craftsmen are sensitive, creative men. Many 
of them have listened to the voice of God and 
interpreted their encounters for less responsive 
men. Hence a great many of the 586 illustrations 
in The Praeger Picture Encyclopedia of Art are 
visual interpretations of great religious themes. 

Some individual masters resemble Old Testa- 
ment prophets in the frenzy of their searching and 
the depth of their dedication. 

Michelangelo Buonarroti was one such. He 
established his reputation with a huge statue of 
David, devoted his life to expressing basic re- 
ligious themes in stone and upon canvas. 

“When asked why he gave even women and 
saints the stature of giants, Michelangelo is said 
to have replied that they would otherwise have 
been incapable of bearing the burden of their 
fate. In his last work, the ‘Rondanini Pieta,’ the 
stone was intractable and broke, but, by radically 
altering his plans, Michelangelo was able to create 
a work expressing a sorrow not of this world—a 
peak of spiritual grief.” 2 

Man’s continual turning to works and themes 
treated in the Praeger Picture Encyclopedia of 
Art testifies to our hunger for creative souls who 
will express what we ordinary ones feel but can- 
not communicate. 


1From Rembrandt and the Gospel, by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. 
Westminster Press; copyright, 1958. Used by permission. 


2 From The Praeger Picture Encyclopedia of Art. Frederick A. 
Praeger, publishers. Copyright, 1958. Used by permission. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of ea 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


A basic contribution of contemporary dynamic 
(depth) psychology has been the focusing of 
attention on the earliest years of a child’s life. 
It is pretty generally accepted today that what 
happens to a child in the preschool years sets the 
tone for the rest of his life and, indeed, lays down 
roots that influence all subsequent development. 
The importance of the first five years of life for 
religious teaching is now verified by psychological 
science. 

Joash was hidden as a baby in the Temple to 
escape being massacred. He spent the first six 
years of his life in hiding in the Temple, with 
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the help of the wife of the high priest. It is not 
strange that when he was king he saw to it that 
the Temple was properly restored. The influence 
of his early years stayed with him to direct his 
activities as a king. 

Joash’s experience points out a further sig- 
nificant fact for personality study. As long as the 
high priest, Jehoiada, was at his side, Joash ap- 
parently prospered. Since he was reared in the 
Temple, Jehoiada must have been like a father to 
him. The text implies that, following the death 
of the high priest, Joash was at a loss and per- 
mitted his position to disintegrate. 

This story reads all too much like the familiar 
accounts of strong fathers whose sons never 
learn to stand by themselves. The early years 
tend to establish patterns of parental relationships 
that can either foster or prevent developing in- 
dependence. An important part of developing a 
sense of secure well-being is for the growing 
young child to have opportunity to see himself as 
a unique individual. 

It is to be noted that, important as the influences 
of the preschool years are, they are not the sole 


determining factors in a person’s life. Many a 
person who has started life under very adverse 
circumstances has nevertheless become a happy 
and productive person, well adjusted psychologi- 
cally and socially effective. 

Without denying the impact of the first few 
years on personality development, we are now 
inclined to point to the numerous opportunities 
for modifying the patterns first laid down and, 
indeed, for effecting major changes of direction of 
growth. The periods of transition from preschool 
to juvenile eras and the dramatic changes in pre- 
adolescence and in early adolescence offer sig- 
nificant opportunities for very basic modifications 
of personality. 

We know, for example, that a child’s depend- 
ence upon his parents has its best opportunity for 
being broken in early adolescence, if the break 
has not been effected before then. Even in adult 
life the possibility for radical change still exists 
(as therapy demonstrates, although often at major 
expense of time and money). Hence, we can feel 
optimistic about eventual results even when 
beginnings are poor. 





A Priest to the Rescue 


In any attempt to evaluate the moral and 
political situation we are studying, it is necessary 
to keep in mind that we are here confronted with 
an episode out of a brutal, ruthless, and bloody 
period of history. 

There can be no denying that the high priest, 
Jehoiada, was guilty of a violent and gory act, 
and we cannot in any way condone the means of 
violence he used. But we must remember that 
there was no machinery of government of any 
other sort to which he could appeal. Anything 
like a written constitution was still many centuries 
in the future. There was no supreme court any- 
where in the world before which he might have 
laid the case. The sword was the only arbiter 
available, and death was the only verdict any- 
where rendered. The priest and his followers 
appealed their case to the only authority that 
was recognized anywhere—force. 

This much, however, should be said. The high 
priest, representing the forces of religion, must 
have felt that he had to move into the case and 
take action. It was probably a role he did not 
seek and one he did not relish. But in the absence 
of any other who was willing to take the leader- 
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ship of the cause of righteousness, he found 
himself forced into a situation in which he had 
to act or surrender all claim on honest men’s 
respect. Thus we cannot excuse his violence, but 
we must admire the fact that he did not try to 
evade the issue. 

In a certain city the pastor of a powerful church 
came under a profound conviction concerning the 
moral conditions existing in the community. 
Finally, in desperation, he accepted the leadership 
of a committee that was determined on reform. 

“But, Pastor, this is dirty business and no fit 
employment for a preacher of the gospel,” a com- 
mittee of his laymen said. 

“Then I will step aside and turn the chairman- 
ship of the committee over to any one of you lay- 
men who will accept the responsibility,” he re- 
plied. “But the fight cannot be allowed to go by 
default.” 

A church that is not helping clean up a town 
when it needs cleaning is not doing its full Chris- 
tian duty. 

—Roy L. Smith, in The International Lesson 
Annual—1959, edited by Charles M. Laymon. 
Abingdon Press, copyright 1958. 
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The Leader in Action 








By HAROLD EHRENSPERGER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is no ordinary series of lessons. It is a 
consideration of another religion—a religion that 
may not be familiar at all to most of us. Further- 
more, it is a religion identified with the land areas 
where it has flourished. Consequently, it is both 
a religion and a way of life related to every aspect 
of experience and to the peculiar geographical 
conditions where it is found. 

The study of the four units in this series can be 
a thrilling experience. We are to understand an- 
other religion and its influence. We are to look 
at the only world religion that rivals Christianity 
in its spread and in its potential greatness. If we 
are to understand a religion, we must begin to 
read about it with open-mindedness. Islam is not 
pagan; it is not a minor religion. It has been one 
of the great motivating forces in human history. 

All religions should be studied through the area 
of the world in which they were born, through 
the revelation that gave the religion birth (if it 
is a revealed religion), and through the ways in 
which the religion has spread. 

The founder of Islam was Muhammad, the 
great prophet of Islam. Any good encyclopedia 
will give information on his life, in addition to 
that given in Adult Student. 

Islam, like Christianity, came from what we 
call the Middle East. Muhammad was born in 
Mecca in what we now call Saudi Arabia. The 
first need in this series is for a map that will show 
the spread of the Muslim world. (See page 35.) 





Dr. EHRENSPERGER is professor of creative arts, Boston 
University School of Theology. 
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June 7: 
Islam: Citadel 
of Strength 


If it is at all possible, get a copy of the Koran. 
See page 36. A reading of selected portions will 
reveal the scope of the subject matter and, even 
in translation, the greatness of the writing. 

It would be an asset if other members of the 
group could have copies of the Koran. Why not 
collect a library of the six or eight holy books 
of the world’s great religions? 

Read the entire unit in Adult Student and 
Aputt TEACHER. A list of resources is given on 
page 36. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The nature of Islam 
II. Its setting 
III. Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam 
IV. The Koran 
V. Beliefs and practices of Islam 


To BEecIn 


How would you go about telling about Chris- 
tianity to a person who did not know what it was? 
This is the essential problem confronting us in 
this introductory unit on Islam. We want to im- 
press upon our group that we must understand 
the meanings of terms and the chief characteristics 
of the religion. 

We must try to see the strengths as well as the 
weaknesses in any religion, and we must try 
to understand its hold on people. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The nature of Islam 


Islam is the only great world religion that has 
been founded since the advent of Christianity. 

This makes it all the more important for us to 
see it in the perspective not only of Christianity, 
but also of the world in which it was born. It 
spread over the world much faster than did 
Christianity, and its influence on world history 
has been second only to that of Christianity. 

Notice particularly that Islam built on Judaism 
and Christianity. It accepts the prophetic message 
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of the Old Testament prophets as well as that of 
Jesus. It considers Judaism and Christianity as 
revealed religions and therefore legitimate. 

Islam goes much further by declaring that 
Muhammad was the last and final revelation and 
that all that can be revealed has been revealed; 
Islam has the final revelation. It is necessary, 
therefore, for us to understand the nature of this 
revelation and its uniqueness which has given it 
the power to become a world religion in areas 
where Christianity has not flourished or taken 
hold. 

This study will cause us to make comparisons 
and to discuss similarities and differences. To do 
so, we must try to be open-minded so that we ap- 
proach this study of Islam with a real desire to 
learn its great contributions to humanity. It is 
only in this way that we can appreciate it. 

Judaism is a religion of one God. It is also a 
religion in which prophetic voices declared the 
will of God. Its Testament is an account of the 
origin of the world, the history of the tribes of 
Israel, and the revelation of God through a great 
many messages that were written down and which 
became a part of our Old Testament. Both Chris- 
tianity and Islam came from this background. 
Both recognize and count as legitimate the re- 
vealed messages of the prophets. 

It is well to emphasize that “Islam” means the 
peaceful submission to the will of God, without 
resistance. It is a belief in all that God has re- 
vealed in human history. It is a general term ap- 
plicable to every revealed religion so long as it is 
not altered by man. 

Probably the two major essential differences 
between Islam and Christianity are in (1) Islam’s 
refusal to recognize Jesus as more than a prophet, 


thoroughly refuting the Trinitarian concept of 
God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; and (2) the 
belief that the revelation to Muhammad is final 
and therefore, in a real sense, summary and most 
significant. 

Islam claims to regard all legitimate revelations 
as equal. It insists that one must not be con- 
sidered more important than others. However, 
Islam calls the revelation to Muhammad the last. 
It is God’s latest revelation through his messenger 
and interpreter. 

“O Muhammad, you are the messenger of God, 
and I am Gabriel.” Thus was the Prophet ad- 
dressed the angel Gabriel. 


II. Its setting 


Locate Mecca on the map of Saudi Arabia. 
Notice that the influence of Christianity was re- 
markably small in these areas even though geo- 
graphically they are closer to Palestine than are 
France, Spain, and Italy where Christianity has 
flourished. Islam began in a most unlikely area 
of the world, yet it is an area that is seething 
with revolution and change. 

The so-called “Near East” is nearer to our oil 
interests than we think. It is neither East nor 
West, actually, but the place where the two meet, 
the corridor between the cultures of the Western 
world and the East. It was in this corridor that 
Islam was born, and it was through this corridor 
that it spread to the East, particularly, as well 
as to Africa where it is a growing religion. 

To understand the greatness of Islam, we must 
look at its enormous geographical spread. Islam 
extends over most of the world with its major 
areas in the Middle East, Africa, Pakistan, India, 
China, and the South Pacific, particularly Indo- 
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nesia. There are ten to twenty thousand Muslims 
in the United States (according to Yearbook of 
American Churches for 1958). 


III. Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam 


It would be interesting to have a summary 
sketch of the life of Muhammad. Details are 
known about him such as we do not have for the 
life of Jesus. Any encyclopedia will give you the 
basic facts of his life. We should know these so 
that we will have an appreciation of the courage, 
honesty, and integrity of one of the great figures 
of religion. Knowledge of the facts of Muham- 
mad’s life will prepare us to consider the basic 
beliefs of Islam and to understand its appeal. 

Unlike Christianity, Muslims believe that the 
founder of Islam was only a man like other men 
and that he was a prophet because of the revela- 
tion. The belief that he was the last and fullest 
revelation of God’s intentions and purpose for 
mankind makes the Koran unique. 

“This day have I perfected your religion for 
you and completed My favour unto you, and 
have chosen for you as religion Al-Islam.” (Surah 
V:19.) 

“Lo! religion with Allah (is) Al-Islam.” (Surah 
III: 19.) 


IV. The Koran 


The angel Gabriel asked Muhammad to read, 
but Muhammad replied, “I cannot read.” In reply 





Resources * 


“Political Map of the Middle East and North 
Africa.” 45x30 inches, 75 cents each; 14x9 
inches, 50 cents a dozen. 

Middle East Pilgrimage, by R. Park Johnson; 
Friendship Press. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

The Lands Between, by John S. Badeau; 
Friendship Press. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.75. 

New Voices, Old Worlds, by Paul Geren; 
Friendship Press. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

Introducing Islam, by J. Christy Wilson; 
Friendship Press. Paper, 60 cents. 

This Is the Middle East, by John Blumberg; 
Friendship Press. Paper, 60 cents. 

The Meaning of the Glorious Koran. An Ex- 
planatory Translation by Mohammed 
Marmaduke Pickthall. A Mentor Religious 
Classic, published by The New American 
Library. 50 cents. 

AvupI0o-VISUALS 

Mid-East Profile. 16mm, 28 minutes, sound 
film. A documentary film photographed in 
the Middle East, it deals with basic issues 
and religious problems of the area. Rental: 
color, $12; black and white, $8. 





* May be ordered from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 































































to Gabriel’s third command, he asked, “What can 
I read?” 

The Angel answered: 

“Read: In the name of thy Lord Who createth, 

“Createth man from a clot. 

“Read: And it is thy Lord the Most Bounteous, 

“Who teacheth by the pen, 

“Teacheth man that which he knew not.” 

“OQ Muhammad! Thou art Allah’s messenger, 
and I am Gabriel.” 

Then Muhammad, the illiterate, received the 
sacred book known as Al-Qur’an, The Reading— 
the reading of the man who knew not how to 
read! 1 

Muhammad was merely the servant of God 
through whom the revelation came. What was 
given to him in direct communication with the 
angel Gabriel was first repeated orally and then 
written down to become the “Qur’an” or “Koran.” 
It was “transmitted” over a period of twenty-three 
years. It was repeated to the faithful in oral form 
—“recital” which is the meaning of the term 
“Qur’an.” When it was written down, it was 
called Kitab or scripture. 

The Koran is divided into surahs or chapters. 
Be sure to read Surah I for its short statement of 
the major premise of Islam. It is the “straight 
path.” 

Read Surah IV: 150 ff. for the statement about 
the belief of Jesus. Read Surah LIX: 22-24 for the 
names of God. Then glance through other surahs 
to get familiar with the style of the book. 

Contemporary Christians ought to be interested 
in the fact that Muslims know the Qur’an. Like 
the early Christians, their testament was recited 
even as it is today in Muslim schools in the orient. 
Do Christians know their Bible in this way? 
Rabbis know their Scriptures by heart; they can 
recite the Torah. Hindu holy men and wandering 
priests recite the Gita. But Christians today are 
ignorant of their Scriptures. They do not even 
know the names of the great prophets nor the 
stories of the New Testament. 

“Sunnah” is the other great book of Islam. It 
contains the basic teachings outside the Koran. 


IV. Beliefs and practices of Islam 


Douglas (Adult Student) discusses the six basic 
concepts of Islam. 

She also describes the five major practices ob- 
served by all loyal Muslims. 

You will find further treatment of this topic 
in the teaching plan for next week’s lesson. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the meaning of the word “Islam”? 
(Notice in answering this question that this term 
could also be applied to Christianity.) 

1 See The Meaning of the Glorious Koran, An Explanatory Trans- 


lation by Mohammed Marmaduke Pickthall; a Mentor Religious 
Classic, published by The New American Library. 
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2. What are the chief characteristics of Islam 
which make it both similar to and different from 
Christianity? 

3. What do you understand of the word “revela- 
tion”? What revelation do we have in the New 
Testament? Is it all revelation? 

4, Most religions have a holy book. The Bible 
is unique in that it contains a major portion out 
of the holy book of another religion. Is this true 
of the Koran? Is the Koran the only holy book of 
Islam? 

5. What are some of the religious practices of 
Islam? How do these differ from those of Chris- 
tianity? 

6. Notice that both Islam and Christianity are 
more than mere theoretical religions. What are 
some of the social results of Islamic revelation in 
the Koran? 


In CLOSING 


A brief summary statement regarding the origin 
of Islam and its major doctrines and practices will 
set the stage for next week’s discussion. 

Remind the group of the importance of reading 
next week’s lesson in Adult Student. Some of the 
resource books listed on page 36 may be avail- 
able from mission study groups and could be 
circulated. 


e——=The Group in Action 








By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Preparation: If your group as a whole is to 
really grapple with this unit, it will require ad- 
vance planning by a committee. The subject 
matter contained in this unit will prove quite un- 
familiar to most members of your class. The 
scriptures and customs of Islam and the social 
and economic problems of the Middle East will 
likely seem strange to Christians in modern 
America. 

To bridge this gap of strangeness, a committee 
will need to assume responsibility for advance 
reading, for securing materials, for reports to 
the group, and so forth. A half-dozen persons 
who have some initial interest in this topic—if 
only curiosity—will find it rewarding to dig more 
deeply as working members of a planning com- 
mittee. This same group might plan for.all four 
sessions and provide leadership for any project 
or follow-up activity that might grow out of 
this study. 

If the committee decides to use the film Mid- 
East Profile (see page 36), one member of the 





Mr. Croup is editor of older-youth publications, Editorial 
Division, Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 





group might be responsible for ordering it, pre- 
viewing it, and making arrangements for facilities 
for its use. 

Some member of the planning group should 
secure a map of the Middle East, possibly one 
published by Friendship Press to illustrate this 
missions study. This may be mounted on the wall 
throughout the study. 

Another person may check out books from the 
public library or church library on the church’s 
mission in the Middle East (see page 36). These 
may be displayed on a reading table, and the 
class be urged to read widely during this unit. 

Still another person might write the Methodist 
Board of Missions (150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11, N. Y.), requesting pamphlets and any other 
materials on Methodism’s work among Islamic 
peoples—especially those in North Africa. These 
free materials might well be distributed to mem- 
bers of the class. 

Look ahead, as a planning group, to suggestions 
offered for future sessions of this unit. Take 
action early enough to secure the desired informa- 
tion, materials, resource persons, and so forth. 

To begin: First, using a blackboard, list the 
group’s objectives in making this study. Draw 
these ideas out in discussion. These might in- 
clude: gaining information about the Middle 
East, acquiring new insight into Islam as a major 
religion, seeing our responsibility as a church 
for presenting the Christian faith to the Muslim 
world. 

Second, one class member might summarize the 
history of Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam, and 
his major beliefs. 

How to proceed: The Qur’an (Koran) is the 
holy book of Islam. Two or three persons may be 
asked in advance to read portions in an English 
translation of it (such as The Meaning of the 
Glorious Koran, see page 36) and attempt to 
summarize portions of it. Similarities to Judaism 
and Christianity might be pointed out and the 
reasons for these similarities given (see Adult 
Student). 

Still another person might summarize the major 
beliefs of Islam, basing this summary on both the 
lesson material and some additional reading in one 
of the resource books. 

After this, the group as a whole might com- 
pare—listing key words on the backboard—the 
religious practices of Islam with those of Chris- 
tianity, noting both similarities and differences. 
For example, is there not some parallel between 
Ramadan and the Christian observance of Lent? 
And do not a great number of Christians visit 
the Holy Land? 

In closing: Examine the statement: Islam is 
alert to its own potential and its place in the 
world of independent thought today. What have 
the members of the class read, or heard on radio 
or television, that would justify this statement? 
Alert them to watch for this kind of evidence. 
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June 14: 






The Path of the Crescent 





The Leader in Action 








By HAROLD EHRENSPERGER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The lesson materials in Adult Student are basic 
in this course. Other resources materials are 
suggested on page 36. 

Islam—The Straight Path (Islam interpreted 
by Muslims), edited by Kenneth W. Morgan 
(Ronald Press, 1958) is the latest book on 
Islam seen through the eyes of Muslims. Its 
chapters are excellent accounts of the founding, 
meaning, literature, and spread of Islam. Your 
public library should be urged to have a copy 
of this important book. We must know what 
Islam stands for because we are coming to face 
it more and more as it grows in Africa and as 
we deal more intimately with the Middle East. 

Again we must make use of the map. Much of 
the time we are unaware of the actual geograph- 
ical limitations of a religion. Islam has had a re- 
markable growth, yet to understand its origin 
as well as its spread we should become thorough- 
ly familiar with the geographical areas in which 
it has flourished. An atlas ought to be familiar- 
ized. We are prone to be provincial in our out- 
look, to feel that the West, and particularly the 
United States, is the center of the world. We 
speak of the Middle East as if we were the cen- 
ter and all things were far or near depending 
on where we are. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The growth and spread of Islam 
II. Basie concepts of Islam 
III. Communication and education 
IV. Islamic culture 

V. Social conditions 


To BrecIn 


Try to interest the group in the importance of 
Islam and its tremendous power from 622 to 1258, 
the six hundred great years of the rise and spread 
of the religion. Make the point that this is no 
dead religion, that with the importance of the 
Arabic world at the present time, we shall have 
to deal with Islam. 

If it is at all possible, get the group to see that 
the Muslim is no longer merely a movie type 
hero, that he is not the fighting, blustering figure 
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our fiction shows him to be. Note that Muslims 
are forbidden to convert by the sword and that 
many of their religious wars were fought because 
of the tradition and character of the people who 
espoused Islam. It attempted to reform the peo- 
ple, and it made many great contributions to a 
better life pattern for millions of Arabs. 

In introducing the lesson, make a definite point 
of the great extent of Islam, of the fact that it 
is the second largest religion in the world. It is a 
major religion now, and it is a missionary re- 
ligion. It is the only religion that has made 
inroads of any great extent in Africa. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The growth and spread of Islam 


The Middle East has been the center for at 
least three of the great religions of the world. To 
most of the East as well as the West in Europe, 
it is a center that needs to be understood. Let’s 
be sure we know where Medina and Mecca are. 
Let’s become familiar with Saudi Arabia, Egypt, 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and the farther areas of 
Pakistan, India, Indonesia, and China. To know 
the extent of these countries is to know the ex- 
tent of the spread of Islam. 

Statistics obtained by the United Nations show 
that there are 42 million Muslims in China, Ko- 
rea, and Japan; 79 million Muslims in Southeast 
Asia; with some 74 million in Indonesia. India’s 
40 million and Pakistan’s 66 million is the largest 
single block of Muslims in the world. Turkey has 
23 million, while there is an estimated 22 million 
in the U.S.S.R. Iran has almost 21 million, and 
the Arabic areas have 64 million. Africa has some 
35 million. Less than one million are found in the 
Western countries. Over 400 million people in 
the world are related to Islam. 

France has the largest number of Muslims in 
the Western world, since some 350,000 Algerians 
have settled in France. Indonesia has the largest 
Muslim population, followed closely by one of 
the world’s newest nations, Pakistan—a part of 
India which was partitioned to make a Muslim 
country. In spite of the partition, over 40 million 
Muslims remain in India. 


II. Basic concepts of Islam 


At this point it would be well to review last 
week’s discussion of the beliefs and practices of 
Islam. Out of these have developed the culture 
and social customs of the Muslims. 

The basic concepts of Islam are most interesting 
to the Christian. The Koran is called the guide to 
the “Straight Path.” It consists of the beliefs and 
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the code of laws. The result of belief is faith 
while the result of the code of laws is good be- 
havior. The first principle of belief is in Allah, 
the Arabic name for God. “I witness that there 
is no God but Allah and that Muhammad is His 
Prophet.” 

To witness to belief in Muhammad includes a 
belief in the angels, for it was Gabriel who 
transmitted the Koran to Muhammad. Belief in 
the Scriptures, in the Day of Resurrection and 
the principles on which the code of laws is based 
is fundamental for all Muslims. 

God or Allah can be described but not con- 
ceived by man. His names are many: the One, the 
First, the Last, the Beneficent, Powerful, Al- 
mighty, the Wise, the Creator, the Knower, the 
Shaper Out of Naught, the Fashioner, the Guard- 
ian, the Majestic, the Glorified, and others. “His 
are the most beautiful names.” It is forbidden for 
a Muslim to invoke Allah by a name or adjective 
that is not mentioned in his scripture or by his 
apostle. Allah is One; Islam rejects all form of 
polytheism. 

The five great pillars of Islam are (1) belief 
in one God; (2) belief in his message; (3) belief 
in the Day of Judgment—for God is Creator, 
Legislator, and Judge; (4) obedience to the law; 
(5) prayer. 

Translated into terms of the Muslim require- 
ments in worship and life these may be given as 
(1) belief in a single God and in Muhammad 
as his prophet; (2) performance of prayers five 
times a day; (3) payment of religious tax; (4) 
keeping the fast of the month of Ramadan to 
show submission to God’s command (in Ramadan 
God began the revelation of the Koran to Mu- 
hammad); (5) pilgrimage to Mecca to visit the 
Holy Mosque. 


Muslim architecture is distinctive. Shown is the Khadimain Mosque in Bagdad. 


III. Communication and education 


The spread of Islam was not due to the read- 
ing of the Koran. Here is a religion that was 
established in a country where illiteracy was 
characteristic, and it has spread in countries where 
people cannot read. Muslim education has always 
emphasized learning by rote. Watch the school- 
master in any Muslim school as he stands before 
his pupils with a long stick while they recite 
from memory long passages from the Koran. If 
they fail to remember or stop reciting, his stick 
will warn the offender or strike him. 

Islam has many great universities, and more 
and more centers of Islamic studies are being 
formed. The sad fact is that in many Muslim 
countries adverse conditions and colonialism have 
kept education at a low level. 

Now that the ancient civilizations of the world 
are being released through new independence | 
movements, the world will find Islam expressing 
itself as never before. We will know the religion, 
and it will be confronted by Western civilization 
and culture as never before. This will cause 
drastic changes in education and in the values of 
Islam. 

The oldest university in the modern world is Al 
Azor in Cairo founded in the tenth century. 








IV. Islamic culture 


Islamic culture had great influence on the 
medieval world and continued to dominate it 
until the Renaissance. 

“The Arabs not only assimilated the ancient 
lore of Persia and the classical heritage of Greece 
but adapted both to their own peculiar needs and 
ways of thinking. In medicine and philosophy their 
independent work was less conspicuous than in 
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alchemy, astronomy, mathematics and geography. 
In law and theology, philology and linguistics as 
Arabs and Moslems they carried on original think- 
ing and research. Their translations, transmuted 
in no small degree by the Arab mind during the 
course of several centuries, were transmitted, to- 
gether with many new contributions, to Europe 
through Syria, Spain and Sicily and laid the basis 
of that canon of knowledge which dominated 
medieval European thought. And transmission, 
from the standpoint of the history of culture, is 
no less essential than origination, for had the 
researches of Aristotle, Galen and Ptolemy been 
lost to posterity the world would have been as 
poor as if they had never been produced.” ! 

No greater example of Muslim architecture is 
found anywhere in the world than the Taj Mahal 
in Agra, India. (See the cover picture.) This 
mausoleum, built by the Mogul emperor, Shah 
Jahan, is perhaps the most beautiful building of 
its kind. Its beauty has been copied many times. 
Even today its architecture is studied by artists 
and builders. 

The American Embassy in New Delhi, India, 
is just being completed. It has been called one of 
the greatest buildings that the United States has 
erected. Its architecture has been greatly in- 
fluenced by the Taj Mahal, and the architect has 
acknowledged the influence. Only less spectacular 
than the Taj Mahal is the Diwan-i-Khas or social 
hall in New Delhi. 

Other great monuments of Muslim art are found 
around the world. Perhaps none is greater than 
the Mogul paintings of the Persian painter, 
Bihzad. His miniatures and their copies can be 
seen in many of the great art museums around the 
world. 

Notable examples of Muslim architecture are 
found in Spain—Alhambra, Cordova, Granada— 
in Turkey and in Egypt. 

Since Muslims are forbidden to represent 
human forms in their religion, their art and 
architecture have developed ornament. The most 
notable aspect of the work is its surface decoration 
rather than its structural system. 


IV. Social conditions 


While it is certainly true that most of the 
Muslim countries are characterized by very low 
standards of living, by poverty and abject misery, 
it is also true that their lands have been exploited 
by foreign oil syndicates as well as by local rulers. 
When a transcontinental plane sets down at Basra 
in Iraq, for instance, it may find foreign soldiers 
greeting it. They are there to guard the oil wells 
that belong to the country they represent. All 
around are desolate country, ill-fed and ill-clad 
people. The situation is anything but happy. It is 
not the religion; it is, rather, the tragic rule over 
the people that has kept them in the manner of 





1 From History of the Arabs, by Philip K. Hitti; Macmillan and 
Company, Ltd., St. Martin’s Press; 1956. Used by permission. 
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life that is now being exposed to world observa- 
tion. 

With the coming of world organizations along 
with world missions, conditions in the Muslim 
countries will be analyzed in terms of human 
beings. Reconstruction of life is certain to follow. 

Islam is a universal religion in which all Mus- 
lims are brothers, regardless of differences in race, 
color, or rank. Since this present world is but a 
transitory existence to be followed by the Eternal 
World, the tendency has been to neglect present- 
day life. Yet the Koran warns against considering 
this world as the end of existence, while at the 
same time it recognizes the importance of life in 
the community of this world. (Surah XXVIII: 
17.) 

The merit of a person depends upon his deeds, 
not upon his words, nor his ancestors, nor his rank 
(Surah LITI:39). Islam has no ordained clergy, 
no religious hierarchy with authority over their 
fellow men. Slavery was customary at the time 
of Muhammad but the freeing of slaves is advo- 
cated by using the religious tax to help slaves free 
themselves. 

It must be admitted that in general, men are 
considered superior to women. The Koran states: 
“Men have authority over women” (Surah IV: 
34.) In principle women are given equality with 
men. The situation of women in marriage is dis- 
cussed in the lesson material in Adult Student. 
(Muhammad married a Jewish woman, and a 
Christian slave was given him by a ruler of 
Egypt.) 

Holy wars have been misunderstood, according 
to Muslim writers. Muslims are supposed to go 
to war only when they are defending “their re- 
ligion, their property, or their prestige.” “God 
does not like aggressors,” says the Koran. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What does Douglas mean by the caption 
“Change Without Change” in reference to Islam? 

2. What are the fundamental beliefs of Mus- 
lims? 

3. What are the five pillars of Islam? 

4. What names for God do you find in the Old 
Testament? in the New? 

5. What do we mean when we call Islam a uni- 
versal religion? How does this differ from the 
universalism of Christianity? 

6. Is there separation of church and state in 
Islamic countries? 

7. What is the position of New Testament 
writers and the Koran in regard to slavery? 


In CLOSING 


In closing this lesson, enumerate the good things 
you have learned about Islam. If we are to have 
closer ties with Muslims, we must try to appreciate 
the aspects of their religion and their life that we 
can approve of. 
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As Christians we must never cease to be thank- 
ful for the life of Jesus of Nazareth and for his 
teaching and example, the way of life that is ours 
to live. Let us remember, however, that most of 
us do not live according to Jesus’ way. We give lip 
service to his teaching. 

If we look with concern and appreciation to the 
good things of Islam, perhaps we will be compelled 
to look at what we are doing and take stock of 
our Christian way. We need not be concerned 
about our faith in our way if we make our faith 
a reality. 


e———The Group in Action 








By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: This session indicates the world 
outreach of Islam. Perhaps it would be helpful 
to have a map or globe of the world on which 
might be indicated the places where Islam is 
practiced. The author deals also with Islamic 
literature and art. One member of the planning 
committee might attempt to find and bring to class 
books or issues of magazines (such as National 
Geographic and Life) that have pictures of Islamic 
art and architecture. 

To begin: One class member might summarize 
briefly the historical spread of Islam through 
North Africa and Europe, together with a state- 
ment about its present extent. 

If the class as a whole has not read the material 
in Adult Student, take a few minutes to read the 
section entitled “Muslim Concept of Religion.” 
Pick up and evaluate—by Christian standards— 
two statements: “Religion touches every aspect of 
a Muslim’s life.” And, “Each Muslim in his own 
way is a missionary for Islam.” Could not the 
word “Christian” be substituted for “Muslim” and 
be true statements for. us? 

How to proceed: To try to comprehend the 
Muslim approach to education, ask your group 
to list what would be its cultural equivalent for 
Christians—for example, the reading and memori- 
zation of the Bible in Hebrew and Greek and the 
writing of these languages. 

Next, evaluate the social customs of Islam as 
described by Douglas, with particular attention 
to woman’s place. How does this compare with 
the practice of the Western world? What evidence 
is there, drawn from reading, television viewing, 
and so forth, that the Muslim’s attitude or practice 
is changing? 

Ask the class: What in the lesson material 
ee you most favorably about the Muslims? 

y? 





Muslim Conquest and 
Christian Minorities 


In the seventh century the Muslim Arabs 
in enthusiasm of their new faith and political 
unity broke out of the Arabian peninsula 
into the lands of the declining Byzantine and 
Persian empires. The Christian churches were 
weakened by doctrinal divisions, by the con- 
cern of their leaders for political power, and 
by a general decline of zeal and spiritual 
vigor. At no time since the spread of Chris- 
tianity in the first century was the Christian 
church so weak and ineffective or the lands 
in which it held sway so enfeebled and so 
ripe for conquest. In a private conversation 
dealing with the churches in the Muslim en- 
vironment of the Middle East, Dr. Charles 
Malik, Lebanese educator and diplomat and 
Greek Orthodox Christian, remarked that 
“the trouble with the Christians in the 
seventh century was that they didn’t care 
enough about Christ!” This comment stands 
as a challenge to Christians of any century 
in the Middle East or elsewhere. 


—From Middle East Pilgrimage by R. 
Park Johnson. Friendship Press, 1958. Pages 
81-82. Used by permission. 











Two factors that will help your group under- 
stand, at least in part, why Islam is making strides 
in Africa today are, first, the fact that “there is no 
racial prejudice in Islam”; and, second, that the 
Muslim has “a strong tendency to identify his 
nationality with his religion.” 

Some individuals may have been reading in 
publications such as World Outlook about the 
struggle Christianity and Islam are waging for 
Africa. Ask them to share some of their in- 
sights with the group. Also, your group might 
ask itself: What effect are racial tensions in 
America probably having upon the Christian 
world mission in Africa and Asia? (Reports by 
missionaries in The Methodist Woman have 
touched on this question.) 

In closing: Call for sharing by any members 
who have been reading in the Koran or in books 
about the Middle East, or for display of pictures 
of Muslim art and architecture, or for firsthand 
reports by any member or members of the class 
who may have traveled in Asia or in the Middle 
East. 

Urge the members of your group to continue 
reading in resource books on the Middle East and 
watching for news stories in the newspapers, 
magazines, or on television that might possibly 
throw light on the church’s mission in the Middle 
East. 
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By HAROLD EHRENSPERGER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is not an easy lesson as it includes a histori- 
cal summary of what happened at the Crusades, 
a discussion of the relation of early Christianity 
to Islam, and the advent of Christian missions. 
Obviously this is too much for one lesson, and the 
treatment must of necessity be superficial. 

You will find it very important to be thoroughly 
familiar with Douglas’ material in Adult Student. 
The books listed on page 36 have much valuable 
information for this study. 

Many, many books have been written about the 
Crusades of the Middle Ages; many encounters of 
Muslims and Christians through the centuries 
have been tragically bad. Perhaps the leader will 
want to read something about the Crusades. Here 
again a good encyclopedia will be useful. Many 
Americans do not know Islam except through 
movies and stories relating to the Crusades. If 
any of the recent movies dealing with Arabian or 
Middle East subject matter are known to the 
group, their good and bad points might be dis- 
cussed. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The Crusades and Muslim resistance 
II. Christianity in Arab lands 
Ill. The effects of modern civilization 
IV. Problems and opportunities 


To BEGIN 


Ask the group what they know about Islam 
or what comes to mind when they hear the word 
“Arabian.” For most people a Douglas Fairbanks 
figure of a sheik will come to mind. He is a 
swashbuckling type of man with a romantic face 
and a great capacity for riding horses, saving or 
stealing women. He is associated with sand and 
stars, with feasting and loneliness. He may be a 
man who stretches his prayer rug, kneels, and 
with his head on the ground utters prayers to 
Allah. Even the word “Allah” seems to be a 
mockery as we watch comedians dressed up like 
sheiks bend their bodies as they repeat the name 
“ Allah.” 

We need to recognize that we have but limited 
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knowledge and woefully inadequate conceptions 
of a people called “Muslims” and a religion called 
“Islam.” Let us keep a sense of humor and, if 
necessary, laugh because such things seem strange 
to us. But let us also remember that we live in a 
world where there are many more Muslims than 
Protestants and orthodox Christians put together 
and that Islam has a culture and literature to 
which most of us have not been introduced. 

As an introduction to this lesson, it would be 
well to review the first two lessons in this series. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The Crusades and Muslim resistance 


A whole period can be given to discussing the 
Crusades. The Western world was shaken by them 
from 1095 until 1272. For two hundred years they 
formed the most romantic and, at the same time, 
most disgraceful chapter in Christian history. 
Their original purpose was to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre from the Muslims. In spite of the fact 
that they were promoted by such saints as Peter 
the Hermit and Bernard of Clairvaux, the Cru- 
sades became opportunities to loot and steal. The 
pathetic story of the Children’s Crusade in 1212 
has been dramatized and set to music. It was one 
of the great tragedies of medieval Europe. 

The failure of the Crusades religiously is dis- 
cussed in Adult Student. They did familiarize 
Western civilization with the East, and they did 
stimulate trade. The interchange of culture was 
also far-reaching. There were nine great Crusades 
which had religious motivation, if war can be 
assumed to be religious. If at all possible, read 
Blessed Are the Meek, a novel now out of print 
but available in many libraries. The Holy Land, 
let us remember, remained a part of the Turkish 
or Ottoman Empire until the end of World War I. 


II. Christianity in Arab lands 


Christianity is fragmented in the area where 
Islam is strongest. Protestants must be sure to 
remember that the Orthodox Catholic Church 
is a large one, that it traces its history to the 
beginning of Christianity, and that it is co-operat- 
ing, for the most part, with the World Council of 
Churches. It does not recognize the Pope as the 
head of the Church. 

The fragmentation of the early Christian church 
is one of the tragic reasons why it has not been 
more successful as a force in the Middle East. 
Furthermore, many of the small groups became 
ingrown, remaining in one area and never at- 
tempting missionary enterprises. One can under- 
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stand this because of the strength of the resistance 
around the splinter group. To maintain integrity 
of belief is about all that these groups of Chris- 
tians could do. 

A notable example of this is found in the Coptic 
Church in Egypt and the old Syrian Church in 
South India. The Syrian Church is supposed to 
have been founded by the apostle Thomas shortly 
after the death of Jesus. It certainly was in India 
by the fourth or fifth century. Here it has re- 
mained somewhat sealed off, ingrown, from the 
earliest days until the present. It had barricaded 
itself against the Hindus as the Coptic Church had 
against the Muslims. The only major influence 
that broke into its stronghold were the Roman 
Catholics who came to India at the beginning of 
the Renaissance. 

Consider the statements made in Adult Student 
regarding Christian minority groups in the Middle 
East. Through the years Christians have not con- 
verted many Muslims. Our finest relationships 
have been in the schools and colleges, as well as in 
the hospitals, which have been established in 
Muslim lands. Here we have been able to make a 
witness; here Christian understanding and love 
can come alive in real situations. Even though we 
have not made converts, we have been able to 
show the real meaning of Christianity, and this has 
been a glorious experience that is result enough. 

If the Christian forces can unite, there are great 
opportunities in Islam. For the most part Islam 
is not antagonistic to Christianity where Chris- 
tianity is not a proselyting religion. Our approach 
must be much more subtle. We can conduct great 
literacy campaigns and print literature in the lan- 
guage of the country so that those who are learn- 
ing to read will have something to read. These 
must be our witnesses along with exemplary lives 
that will show Muslims the value of a lived 
religion transmitted through the unique Christian 
contribution—a witnessing life. 


Ill. The effects of modern civilization 


As in all Eastern countries, the impact of con- 
temporary civilization on the society of the land 
is electric as well as devastating. The Muslim 
countries are the source of most of the oil used 
in Europe, and millions of dollars are going to 
these countries in exchange for the oil. Unfor- 
tunately this does not mean that this is benefiting 
the people. The oil money is paid to land owners 
(often the royalty) or to foreign syndicates; the 
worker is left in his desperate state or even in a 
more pathetic state because he has been put into 
unnatural surroundings and into deplorable living 
conditions. 

Civilization, so-called, has come to many Muslim 
countries. But sooner or later the Christian con- 
Science must be aware that what Christians have 
done in the oil countries is not something to be 
proud of. It has been a looting of the resources 
with little of the benefits accruing to the people 





The oil industry has caused the cultures of East and 
West to meet. 


of the land. As people are educated and as social 
influences, such as the living standards in both 
communist and capitalist countries, become 
known, the people will be aroused, and revolu- 
tions will take place on a greater scale than at the 
present. 


IV. Problems and opportunities 


Much of the future welfare of the world lies 
within the future of the lands of the Middle East. 
Partitioning of countries and carving out new 
countries at the will of former colonial powers is 
no longer possible, whatever the advantages may 
be. The problem of Arab refugees is still one of 
the great problems facing the civilized world. The 
conditions of these people, in spite of the great 
work done through United Nations agencies, is 
disgraceful and inhuman. Mission work may con- 
tinue, but until the civilized world deals with the 
major problems and brings the Christian ethic to 
bear on them, most of our church work will be 
inconsequential in this area of the world. 

That the Communists are aware of this explo- 
sive situation is all too evident. Their motives, 
like ours, may not be constructive or altruistic. 
But if they succeed in Muslim countries where 
the major religion is completely opposed to every- 
thing they stand for and where the greatest bul- 
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wark against atheism could be found, it will be 
because Western and Christian forces are com- 
promising and are the victims of evil and sin. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Can you name some reasons why Muslim 
countries have been considered backward and 
undeveloped? 

2. What was the original purpose of the Cru- 
sades? Was this fulfilled? 

3. Name at least four of the splinter groups of 
the Christian church that are found in the Middle 
East. 

4. What aspects of Christian missions will have 
the most beneficial effects in Muslim lands? Why? 

5. What are the effects of “nationalism” in the 
Middle East? 

6. What are the facts concerning the establish- 
ment of the nation of Israel? What major prob- 
lems have arisen as a result? 


In CLOSING 


Our superficial movie-story knowledge of the 
Muslim and his country and our obvious prej- 
udice growing out of some sort of ill-founded 
information that calls Arabs crafty, irresponsible, 
and vicious, will not be dispelled by a condescend- 
ing attitude of wanting to “do good” or by an atti- 
tude of giving that is largely motivated by 
wanting to get. 

Perhaps in no other place than the Middle East 
and Muslim lands in general, do we have a greater 
opportunity to witness to real Christian love and 
to give without hoping for converts and for bene- 
fits of any kind other than the joy of giving. Here 
where we have had so little success in proselyting, 
we can show the true concern we have for God’s 
children whether they join our ranks as Christians 
or not. Here our work is not to be counted by 
numbers of conversions but by heart throbs that 
have come because of compassion and concern. 

Here is the place where a professing Christian 
by his resources and those of his government can 
give to the least of these without counting the 
cost and can know that the future life of mankind 
is being benefited. 





The Group in Action 








By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: Two books recommended for use 
with this session are The Lands Between, by 
John Badeau; and New Voices, Old Worlds, by 
Paul Geren (see page 36). If you have been 
able to secure one or both of these books, you 
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might well have two or three persons read and 
be prepared to summarize their main ideas. 

Since this session describes types of Christian 
missions carried on in the Middle East, you might 
distribute any materials obtained from the Meth- 
odist Board of Missions for this purpose. 

There are thousands of students from abroad 
in America. If you live in a college or university 
community, you might find out if there are any 
students from the Middle East near by—either 
Christian or Muslim. If so, you might ask them 
to be resource persons for this session. 

To begin: Ask your class to look objectively at 
the Crusades, stripping them of their story-book 
glamour. If we had been Muslims, what would 
be our attitude toward Christians as a result of 
these “holy wars”? On the other hand, what 
have we in the West ordinarily thought about the 
Crusades? 

How to proceed: Have a member of your class 
list the Christian minority groups in the Middle 
East, telling briefly why there are so many groups, 
and why they are so weak. Have another describe 
in general terms the kinds of work carried on by 
Christian missions—medical work, social improve- 
ment, and educational opportunity. Data gathered 
from supplementary reading by any member of 
the class might well be shared at this point. 

One of the most difficult questions posed by 
this lesson is the matter of the Arab refugees, who 
were made homeless by the creation of the state 
of Israel and by the ensuing warfare. Current 
popular magazines have carried many articles 
describing the refugee situation. 

Pose this question for the group to discuss: 
What responsibility—if any—do Christians have 
for the care of the Arabs in the refugee camps? 
Point out that with the partition of Palestine 
by the United Nations to form the state of Israel, 
some seven hundred thousand Arabs were driven 
from their homes. R. Park Johnson, in Middle 
East Pilgrimage says, “This number almost equals 
total Jewish immigration to Palestine from Europe 
between 1917 and 1957.” The number of refugees 
has increased to over nine hundred thousand. 
The work of the United Nations and of the 
churches with these refugees might be learned 
about and reported to the group. The Methodist 
channel for overseas relief—including help to 
refugees—is the Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief (150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N. Y.). 

It might be pointed out that a number of the 
refugees still in camps are Arab Christians. 

In closing: Encourage your class to read and 
think deeply about this question: How can the 
Christian West help overcome the bitterness, 
resentment, and misunderstanding caused his- 
torically by the Crusades, more recently by the 
creation of Israel, and by the continuing unhappy 
plight of the refugees? What is our responsibility, 
specifically, as a church? as individuals? 
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Cross or Crescent 
(World Service Sunday* ) 
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By HAROLD EHRENSPERGER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Two textbooks are especially recommended 
for this series of lessons and both should be read. 
The Lands Between, by John Badeau, and Middle 
East Pilgrimage, by R. Park Johnson, are factual 
and accurate. (See page 36.) Both give evidence 
of the dilemma that must be faced in the Middle 
East and both are intelligent in not offering easy 
solutions to the problems. This is one of several 
areas of the world where there are no clear-cut 
solutions, no easy way out, no Christian way that 
is at once obvious. 

So complicated are the situations because of 
long standing evils and so involved are various 
“rights” on all sides that frustration and discour- 
agement is almost inevitable. Yet by knowing the 
facts and by believing that a peaceable and fair 
solution can be arrived at, we can seek to learn 
all we can and to help in any way we can, through 
church and state, to relieve the suffering and 
ease the tensions. 

An unusual number of good books are appear- 
ing in which the Muslim and the situation in the 
Middle East are being discussed. Two of the most 
recent ones are Islam and the Modern Age, by 
Ilse Lichtenstadter (Twayne Publishers, 1958) 
and The Near East; A Modern History, by Wil- 
liam Yale (University of Michigan Press, 1958). 
The first of these books is an attempt to analyze 
the problem of the contemporary Muslim world 
in relation to its ancient foundation. The second 
book is in the “History of the Modern World” 
series and is an excellent historic account. These 
may be available in your public library or in your 
state university library. 

Douglas’ firsthand accounts in Adult Student 
will be invaluable in teaching this concluding 
lesson in this series. World Outlook, The Method- 
ist Woman, and the church-school periodicals 
have carried material on the Middle East in recent 
months. 





*Send your World Service Offering to your conference treasurer 
Promptly. 





TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Cross and crescent 
II. The Christian missionary enterprise 
III. Literacy work 
IV. Church agencies 
V. Methodist missions 
VI. Looking ahead 


To BEGIN 


It might be well to begin your discussion with 
a brief summary of the preceding lessons. 

You could continue by indicating that few 
Americans have ever had a history course that 
included any detailed account of this area. Our 
newspapers and magazines fail to give us dis- 
criminating news accounts other than mere 
recitals of communist and Western rivalries. It 
is no wonder that we are very ignorant of this 
area that may engulf all of us in tragic conse- 
quences. Passion and partisanship run high in the 
Middle East, and unbiased news is almost im- 
possible to get. 

Last year one of America’s most popular maga- 
zines ran a travel series in the vein of writing 
for which it is noted—slick, clever, and often 
humorous. The unfortunate fact was that the 
writer was a Jew and most of his narration was 
a subtle, condescending criticism and ridicule of 
the Arab world. Most readers accepted the ac- 
count and carried away from it, consciously or 
unconsciously, a concept of the Arab world that 
was superficially true. They did not know, how- 
ever, the reasons for the conditions or the sad 
fact that the West and the Jews themselves are 
not without responsibility. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Cross and crescent 


Point out that the crescent is not a universal 
symbol for Islam. It is actually more likely to be 
associated with Turkish areas and with that area 
of Islam. Yet while the crescent is not a united 
symbol, it is a superficial symbol for a religion 
that is a way of life and one that unites on certain 
fundamentals while it divides on less important 
concepts. 

The cross is the universal symbol of Christiani- 
ty. Yet it is a multicross, often the tragic figure of 
Jesus still on it. Sometimes it is a cross redesigned 
to show differences in faith rather than unity. 
But the cross cannot be seen without relating 
to Jesus; and in this sense, no matter what the 
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theological presuppositions, it is the universal 
symbol of Christianity. 

This needs to be pointed out because Islam, 
like Christianity, has been splintered. Yet under- 
neath its divisions is a fierce unity that asserts 
itself whenever a common enemy appears. 


II. The Christian missionary enterprise 


Fortunately, through the World Council of 
Churches, missionary work in many areas of the 
world is being co-ordinated, and duplications and 
rivalry among church bodies are being reduced 
to a minimum. Unfortunately, many so-called 
evangelical churches are not related to this unify- 
ing body and are still setting up rival and compet- 
ing churches. Here lies one of our biggest prob- 
lems. Christian churches will never present a 
triumphant front nor even a threat to Muslim 
predominance as long as they are separated and 
are dissipating their energy in rivalries. 

The International Missionary Council, which 
works with the World Council of Churches, has 
been foremost in bringing about a practical rela- 
tionship and a united front. It has been manned 
by farsighted, statesmenlike leaders to whom 
much credit must be given for the progressive 
work that has been done. 

The Near East Christian Council also functions 
as a co-ordinating body. Christian councils of this 
type have been set up in many countries to co- 
ordinate Christian work. As long as we are not 
one in our outreach, we must at least join with 
other church groups to work out efficient, unified 
ways in which to carry on. The Near East Chris- 
tian Council is one such organization. 

The Christian Council of India, which now has 
sister organizations also in Pakistan and Ceylon, 
is another example of splendid co-operative effort. 
Combined forces are turning out better literature 
and better audio-visual material. They are de- 
lineating unique work for individual missions to 
perform and are confronting the people, as well 
as the governments, with a united voice. 

Noteworthy results of co-operation between the 
Christian Council and the government of India 
are shown in the problem of admittance of mis- 
sionaries and in the general attitude toward mis- 
sionary work. The Christian Council has been able 
to interpret government actions so that under- 
standing is possible. 


Ill. Literacy work 


The appalling illiteracy in most of the Islamic 
lands presents one of the greatest challenges to 
the Christian church. Here co-operation can be 
established with secular agencies. Here also mis- 
sionary leaders can demonstrate their genuine 
concern for the betterment of mankind aside 
from conditions that relate to church member- 
ship or organizational loyalties. No education is 
possible without literacy. 
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Until one has been related to a literacy cam- 
paign and has seen the joy in the face of a man 
or woman who has learned to read, one cannot 
know the awful need. “The Silent Billion” that 
Frank Laubach talks about in his book by that 
name are the world’s great potential. Reading ma- 
terial should be prepared for them which will 
consist of stories and sketches that have to do 
with better living, gardening, sanitation, health, 
food, physical well-being, and democracy. 

Here, too, is Christianity’s greatest communica- 
tion aid. The concepts of the Christian religion 
can be incorporated in the reading material so 
that the new reader not only is learning words 
but also is seeing how these words can become 
flesh in real life. 

One of the greatest needs in Muslim countries 
is for adult education. Time cannot wait for edu- 
cated children to grow up and assume responsi- 
bility. The adult must learn, and learn as rapidly 
as possible. The unhappy fact is that materials 
to read have often been lacking and therefore the 
new literate slips back into illiteracy. 

There is little value in learning to read if there 
is nothing to read. The preparation of literature 
and the printing and distribution of literature 
that is prepared by experts in simplified writing 
is all-important. No more intelligent use can be 
made by benevolent funds than creating and 
distributing appropriate literature. 

America should be able to make a major con- 
tribution in this area by producing writing that is 
illustrated or writing that is largely drawings. 
Pictures are all-important. Artists, as well as 
writers, are needed; and the two must work 
together. (For further information write to Com- 
mittee on World Literacy and Christian Litera- 
ture, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.) 


IV. Church agencies 

One of the most worth-while efforts at a task 
requiring church co-operation is Church World 
Service. This great interdenominational agency 
has been on the job in many devastated areas in 
the world. 

When the Muslim-Hindu riots took place during 
the time of the partition of India and Pakistan, 
probably a million men, women, and children 
were killed. Church World Service helped in the 
refugee camps at that time. When famine and 
flood cause great areas of the East to experience 
suffering such as most of us in the West do not 
comprehend, this church agency is on hand with 
clothes, food, and medicine. (Literature can be 
secured from Central Department of Church 
World Service, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y.) 

Another continuing agency of world proportions 
has been the World Council of Churches’ work 
camps. Young persons of many denominations are 
brought together for a constructive living experi- 
ence. Young Muslims have been able to meet and 
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Literacy campaigns of Frank Laubach 
have introduced reading to children 
and adults in the Eastern countries. 


work with young people from the East and West 


so that understanding and appreciation have forces are not willing to meet and understand 
grown. (Information about World Council Work people without the necessity to convert them, 


Camps can be secured from the Youth Division 
of the Methodist Board of Education, P. O. Box 
871, Nashville, Tennessee.) 


V. Methodist missions 


The work of The Methodist Church in Muslim “despitefully use” us, then we need not fear that 
lands has been small and somewhat inconse- there will be no seekers nor inquirers. There 
quential. But we cannot say it is inconsequential will be a living evidence of something that all 
when the Christian witness has touched one boy men will want—Muslim, as well as nominal Chris- 


or girl in need, or when in a social center a 
decent social life is possible and happy relation- 
ships can be built up. 

Douglas describes many ways in which Method- 
ists have been working in North Africa. Note 
some of the human interest stories she reports. 
The work is not large in proportions, but it is 
mighty in its influence and in its symbol of love. 


VI. Looking ahead 


Many missionary leaders are saying that the 
whole approach of the Christian church in Muslim 
countries must be rethought. Old methods are no 
longer possible. The needs of people are still great 
and are likely to grow larger, rather than smaller. 

As these countries become independent nations 
and as they become involved in an industrial 
world that the West has largely made, there will 
be need for effective ways to meet people and 
their problems. There will be a meeting, make 
no mistake about it. The countries of the world 








are working out new relationships. If Christian 


then there is little likelihood that there will ever 
be sufficient contact in Muslim countries to allow 
each religion to know the other. 

If our Christianity is of such quality that we 
can love our enemies and do good to those who 


tians—and the Church of Jesus Christ will grow. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why is the Arab-Israeli conflict not primarily 
a religious conflict? 

2. What humanitarian works need to be done 
in Muslim countries regardless of religious sanc- 
tionings? 

3. What do you know about literacy work? Is__. 
there any in the United States? 

4, Name the chief Christian agencies working 
in Muslim countries. 

5. What organization stands for Christian unity 
in many parts of the world? 


In CLOSING 


It will be well to point out that our survey of 
missions in Muslim countries has been sketchy 
and incomplete, as has been our attempt to look 
at Islam and to understand this world religion. We 
must keep on learning and growing. 
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Let’s be alive to programs on television that 
have to do with Muslim countries. Let’s watch 
newspaper and magazine articles for information 
about Islam. Let’s encourage aid wherever it is 
needed, regardless of race or political alignment. 
Let’s get acquainted with Muslim students in 
this country and invite them into our homes. 

Let’s bring pressure to have only the highest 
caliber men and women go into diplomatic work 
and hope that American soldiers, businessmen, 
and tourists will be so happily Christian that all 
men everywhere will want to know the source of 
their joy. 





The Group in Action 








By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: Round up the various persons who 
have been assigned to read books, to obtain ma- 
terials, to line up a resource person (student from 
abroad or missionary on furlough), but who have 
not yet reported to the group. Talk through your 
plans for winding up this unit and coming to some 
conclusions that will be of significance to your 
class. 

Literacy work is singled out for special atten- 
tion in this lesson. You might profitably write for 
a folder of materials on “Lit-Lit in the Middle 
East” (sample copy free) from the Committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Literature (156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.). This agency 
co-ordinates the work of thirty-nine church and 
mission boards and agencies in their literacy and 
literature work in more than fifty countries. 

Also, Methodist work in Algeria and Tunisia, 
North Africa, is described. Pamphlets from the 
Methodist Board of Missions and articles in World 
Outlook might be read by several members of the 
group to supplement the information given by 
Douglas. 

To begin: A member of your group might sum- 
marize the list of agencies working in the Middle 
East. If materials have been secured from the 
Board of Missions, from the American Bible So- 
ciety (450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.), 
or from Lit-Lit, the insights gained from a study 
of these may be shared with the group. 

How to proceed: The group might ask itself: 
How important is it that persons in the Middle 
East become literate? What are the churches 
doing? What contribution can, and do, we make 
to this program? 

The work of Church World Service (to which 
Methodists contribute through Methodist Com- 
mittee on Overseas Relief) may be discussed. 
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Early American Methodists 


The Adult Fellowship Series for the next 
two months will be devoted to a study of the 
contributions early Methodists made to the 
beginnings of Methodism in the United States 
and to the religious life of our nation. 

The July topics are: 

July 5: In the Beginning—Aldersgate 

July 12: A Man Called John 

July 19: America: Methodism’s Great Door 

July 26: Bishop Asbury: “A Steward of 
God’s House” 

Some helpful resources are: 

A Short History of Methodism, by Umphrey 
Lee and William Warren Sweet; Abingdon 
Press. $2 

The Story of Methodism, by Luccock, Hutch- 
inson, and Goodloe; Abingdon Press. $5 











If a resource person—either a student from the 
Middle East or a missionary on furlough—can 
be secured for a visit with your group, have that 
person describe his or her personal observations 
about the church’s work in the Middle East. 
Otherwise, give attention to the examples cited 
in Adult Student—children’s homes, social cen- 
ters, churches, and medical service. 

Have your group evaluate this statement: 
Muslims are in need; they are not hostile to the 
Christian missionary; on the contrary, they have 
grown to appreciate his worth through personal 
experience. Ask yourself, Is the church’s pro- 
gram in the Middle East worth while, even though 
the number of converts made is small? 

In closing: Review, as a group, the high lights 
of this unit. This might include: the history of 
Islam; the relations of Christians and Muslims 
through the centuries, especially during the period 
of the Crusades; the social and economic problems 
of persons in the Middle East; the church’s pro- 
gram of missionary outreach in the Middle East. 

Then the group might ask itself: So what? 
What do these new insights demand of us? 

Discuss this question seriously, and record the 
answers on the blackboard. They might include: 
more intelligent reading of the newspapers and 
magazines, by rounding out our background un- 
derstanding of Middle East problems; prayer and 
financial support for our Methodist missionaries 
in North Africa; the same for Lit-Lit in its pro- 
gram of literacy-literature in the Middle East; 
support for the Arab refugees through our Meth- 
odist channel of relief giving—M.C.O.R. 

Whatever decisions are reached, they should 
be objects of group prayer and dedication—not 
mere words. For the Middle East is persons, not 
problems in the abstract. And the answers will be 
found only as persons sincerely desire to help 
their fellow men in this troubled area of the world. 


Adult Fellowship Series 




















PAPERBACKS BY ABINGDON PRESS 


BOOKS 





Some time ago Abingdon Press 
decided to bring out some reprints 
in paper binding under the title 
“Apex Books.” The paper binding, 
of course, makes these books much 
more inexpensive than they were 
originally. There is now quite a 
list of Apex Books. Some of them 
are reviewed below. If you would 
like a complete list, write to The 
Methodist Publishing House serv- 
ing your territory. 


How to Think Creatively, by Eliot 
D. Hutchinson. Abingdon Press, 
1949. 237 pages. Paper, $1.25. 


“This book is concerned primari- 
ly with an exposition of the pro- 
cesses of creative thought as seen 
in the experience of contemporary 
thinkers and with the bearing of 
these processes upon education, 
aesthetics, religion, and research... 

“Let it be at once understood 
that in no way do I undertake to 
explain creative ability. No one 
knows at present how integrations 
of thought take place in the mind, 
or upon just what principles of 
nervous action they uitimately de- 
pend. The problem can be dealt 
with only descriptively; explana- 
tion can be only approximate. But 
we can study the objective experi- 
ences of those who are productive.” 

Dr. Hutchinson has not come up 
with a list of pat rules for creative 
activity that results from creative 
thinking. He has come up with 
some interesting information on 
how some of the most creative 
thinkers of our day do their work. 

The contents of the book indicate 
how Dr. Hutchinson thinks creative 
thinking takes place: 

I. Varieties of Creative Thinking 

II. The Stage of Preparation 

III. The Stage of Frustration 

IV. The Stage of Achievement 

V. The Moment of Creation 

VI. The Emotions in Creation 

VII. The Stage of Verification 

VIII. Putting Insight to Work 

Any thinking person will find 
this book interesting reading. 


The Lion and the Lamb, by Gerald 
Kennedy. Abingdon Press, 1950. 
233 pages. Paper, $1.25. 


This is a book that will help 
make life more livable. It deals 
with the paradoxes of the Christian 


faith. Some of the chapter head- 
ings will give you some idea as 
to what the book is about: 

“Way and Power” 

“Sin and Grace” 

“Foolishness and Wisdom” 

“Judgment and Forgiveness” 

“Sorrow and Joy” 

“Humility and Assurance” 

“Weakness and Strength” 

“Despair and Hope” 

“Tension and Peace” 

“Death and Life” 

The reading of this book will 
bring a sense of humility to those 
of us who, as teachers, feel we 
have an edge on truth. As usual, 
Bishop Kennedy has written with a 
clear, vigorous style that makes 
his book exciting reading. 


Understanding the Christian Faith, 
by Georgia Harkness. Abingdon 
Press, 1947. 187 pages. Paper, 
$1.00. 


“Lack of clear understanding of 
the Christian faith stands in the 
way of an effective attack on the 
evils of our society. Laymen make 
the greater part of the political, 
economic, and social decisions on 
which human destinies depend. 
There are enough Christian lay- 
men in the world to establish ‘peace 
on earth, good will among men’ if 
laymen understood the Christian 
gospel and acted upon it. Knowl- 
edge alone will not guarantee right 
action, but lack of understanding 
can scatter and weaken Christian 
action until it fails to be very dif- 
ferent from that of the secular 
world... 

“An attempt will be made 
throughout to use simple and non- 
technical language. I hope that it 
is not presumptuous to expect that 
anyone who can read The Saturday 
Evening Post or The Reader’s Di- 
gest can read and understand this 
book if he wants to! However, I do 
not feel called upon to fight shy of 
theological terms, as if they were 
something too old-fashioned to be 
mentioned in an enlightened scien- 
tific age.” 

This book remains one of the 
clearest statements of the Chris- 
tion faith in print. Some of the 
great issues dealt with are “The 
Meaning of Faith,” “Understand- 
ing the Bible,” “The Reality and 
Nature of God,” “Jesus Christ Our 


Lord,” “What Is Man?” “Salva- 
tion.” 

This simply written primer of 
Christian theology will make good 
reading for serious-minded persons 
who are interested in better under- 
standing the Christian faith. 


What Are You Living For? by 
John Sutherland Bonnell. Abing- 
don Press, 1950. 180 pages. Paper, 
$1.00. 


This is another book to enrich 
personal living. It is a collection 
of sermons by the minister of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. These are not ordinary, 
run-of-the-mill sermons. They deal 
with the basic issues of life. It 
is a book that will make the reader 
do some thinking and evaluating 
because every sermon drives the 
reader to answer the book’s title, 
“What Are You Living For?” 


Why We Act That Way, by John 
Homer Miller. Abingdon Press, 
1946. 222 pages. Paper, $1.25. 


We let the author speak for him- 
self from the preface of his book: 

“The thesis of this book is that 
‘in ourselves’ are certain original, 
deep-seated, God-given desires, 
while ‘outside ourselves’ is an in- 
finite variety of possible objects 
capable of satisfying them. And we 
are free to choose with which ob- 
jects we will identify ourselves... 

“Whichever of these objects or 
interests or passions we choose to 
satisfy, our deep-seated drives must 
determine why we act as we do. 
To a great extent, therefore, you 
are free to determine your be- 
havior. You don’t have to identify 
yourself with the mood of the mo- 
ment in a particular situation or 
wallow in the illusion that the 
elements in your heredity or en- 
vironment are against you. 

“In all circumstances and in re- 
lation to all things you can train 
yourself to behave all the time as 
you do some of the time. In a crisis 
you identify yourself with some- 
thing transcending yourself which 
makes you forget your inborn and 
acquired patterns of behavior, and 
for a time you become better and 
something other than your cus- 
tomary self.” 


Third Cover 









































e Big Paperbacks 
e Big Authors 


e Big Titles at Half 
Their Original Prices! \ 


| CHRISTIANS 
| DRINK? 





Everett Tison 


Yas. regardless of your 
budget, you can have the best 
resource teaching material any- 
where with low-priced paper- 
bound books—available from 
your Publishing House. 

Here’s your chance to have a 
library of the works of the 
greatest thinkers and writers of 
all time in handy, easy-to-read 
pocket form. 

And you get them at a frac- 
tion of the cost of these same 
works in cloth bound editions. 
Think of it! 14 titles to choose 
from ...a wealth of good titles 
in smart, economical paper 
bindings. Choose one, choose 
all—paperbacks belong in your 
teaching library! 


USE THIS COUPON! 
ORDER ANY PAPERBACK FROM 
YOUR PUBLISHING HOUSE 
POSTAGE FREE! 


Shop at our 
COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. 
Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Nashville, 417 Church St. 




















NOW... You can have the finest teaching material 
available with low-priced Paperbound Books! 


SHOULD Prayers 


j 











[] UNDERSTANDING THE METHODIST 
CHURCH. Nine chapters tell you all about 
The Methodist Church—how it started; 
its doctrines and beliefs; the Discipline; 
organization; ministry and church offi- 
cials; worship and sacraments; the church 
at work. Written by Bishop Nolan B. 
Harmon. (AP) . .. postpaid, $1.00 


(] PRAYER. George A. Buttrick invites 
you to share with him in his own per- 
sonal meditations. (AP) ..postpaid, $1.50 


[] HOW TO THINK CREATIVELY. Meth- 
ods of thinking that will expand your 
abilities to teach. Written by Eliot D. 
Hutchinson. (AP) postpaid, $1.25 


[] SHOULD CHRISTIANS DRINK? Everett 
Tilson makes an objective attempt to de- 
termine the Christian approach to the 
ever-present problem of drinking. 

(2 Ree eee postpaid, $1.00 


[] UNDERSTANDING AND PREVENTING 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. How you, your 
family, your church and community can 
combat juvenile delinquency. Dr. Haskell 
N. Miller, in nontechnical language, pre- 
sents an authoritative account of this 
complex problem. (AP) ..postpaid, $1.25 


[] REFORMATION OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. A _ vigorous history of the 
Reformation written by Roland Bainton. 
(GS a or. postpaid, $1.60 


[] THE BECINNING AND THE END. 
Nicolas Berdyaev relates his ideas to 
those of the most prominent European 
philosophers of the last two centuries. 
(CS, er Sere eee tees postpaid, $1.35 


Order from Dept. SP 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Baltimore 3 « Chicagot!t « Cincinnati2 + Dallas! « Detroit! e Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 « New York If « Pittsburgh 30 + Portland 5 « Richmond 16 « San Francisco 2 


Please send me, postpaid, the titles I have 
indicated. 


(0 Payment enclosed 
(J Charge to my account 


Add state sales tax where it applies 


SEND TO 





Street 52 i 





City So )  ——— 





















[] AN AUGUSTINE SYNTHESIS. Erich 
Przywara has compiled almost 500 pages 
of passages arranged to achieve a genuine 
integration of the ideas of Augustine who 
is credited with having shifted the intel- 
lectual center of gravity from East to 
WERUs AED ois ss Sos postpaid, $1.95 


[1] ALBERT SCHWEITZER: An Anthology. 
All the writings of Schweitzer, collected 
in one volume, edited by Charles Joy. 
(1) Ree Sigh nee meh see postpaid, $1.60 


{] THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION, by Paul 
Tillich; translated and with a preface by 
H. Richard Niebuhr. Examines the reli- 
gious situation in art, philosophy and 
science. (MV) ........ postpaid, $1.25 


(] AN INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS. Reinhold Niebuhr writes of the 
conflict of reconciliation of the Christian 
ideal of unlimited love with the injustice 
of society. (MV) postpaid, $1.25 


[] THE DESCENT OF THE DOVE. Charles 
Williams examines the role played by the 
Holy Spirit in the formation of the Chris- 
tian faith. (MV) ..... .. postpaid, $1.35 


(] THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. C. H. 
Dodd examines the authenticity of the 
Bible as the “Word of God” in its many 
manifestations throughout the literature 
of the Old and New Testaments. 

(1 TA RNS een OR Stet te ES ee postpaid, $1.60 


[] A GUIDE TO UNDERSTANDING THE 
BIBLE. Harry Emerson Fosdick, world 
renowned minister, gives you an illumi- 
nating contribution to Bible study. 

(cL. \ ARP ao Nae ne ren eey postpaid, $1.75 





(] FREE CHURCH 
SUPPLY CATALOG. 
Just check the 
square for your free 
copy. A complete 
catalog of church 
and church school 
supplies ... paper- 
bound books, Bibles, 
teacher’s reference 
books and classroom 
materials available 
from your Publish- 
ing House. 


SUPPLIES-—--= 
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